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To Our Readers 


A teacher writes: “Your magazine 
is the best source of information on 
our Soviet ally for class-room use 
that I have found.” 

A G.I. Joe writes: “Your maga- 
zine is a source of inspiration.” 

A trade unionist writes: “I take 
the greatest interst in your accounts 
of current happenings in the USSR 
which I cannot find elsewhere.” 

A farm woman writes: “I read 
that article on Soviet rubber and 
could not get it out of my mind. I 
too am experimenting with a wild 
rubber plant.” 

A churchman writes: “Your 
magazine is un outstanding example 
of literary social significance.” 

A government official writes: “I 
find your magazine indispensable.” 

An American patriot writes: “The 
best insurance to keep our country 
with a friendly attitude toward Rus- 
sia is to have at least a million sub- 
scribers to SRT.” 


This is just a random sampling of 
letters received from appreciative 
readers. That so many different 
types of people find a common 
ground of interest in our pages 
demonstrates, we believe, that our 
magazine has an important function 
in building the national unity and 
the understanding of our allies es- 
sential to back up the historic 
Crimea decisions. 

Every reader who becomes a sub- 
scriber helps solve wartime dis- 
tribution problems. Every new sub- 
scriber helps to extend the influence 
of our magazine into ever larger 
groups, 

Subscribe today—and get your 
friends to subscribe. With each sub- 
scription goes a copy of the im- 
portant book by Dr. Harry Ward 
(see back page) “The Soviet Spirit.” 
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The Big Three Leading the Great Allied Drive to Berlin and Victory, 


Left—Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, commanding Allied 

Ground Assault Forces. Right—-Marshal Gregory K. Zhukov, Red Army 

Chie? of Stutf and Deputy to Marshal Stalin, commanding First Byalo- 

Russian Army. Center-—-Our own General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Supreme 
Allied Commander iz the West. 
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The President Appeals to the People 


RESIDENT Roosevelt has placed the issue squarely 

before the American people. Reporting on the great de- 
cisions of the Crimea Conference to Congress and the 
Nation, the President said: 


Unless you here, in the halls of the American Congress with 
the support of the American people—concur in the general 
conclusions reached in the place called Yalta, and give them 
your active support, the meeting will not have produced last- 
ing results, 

And we may add, not only will that meeting not have 
produced lasting results, but the blood that has been shed 
to make that meeting possible, woud have been shed in 
vain. 

For the Crimean decisions represent what we have been 
fighting for. Not our ultimate aims, of course. But a 
concrete program which offers the world its only hope of 
recovery from the deep wounds of war, and a basis of 
agreement and unity on which alone we can go forward 
toward the goals of worldwide democracy, freedom and 
peace agreed upon at Teheran. 

The President has fulfilled the mandate the American 
people gave him when they elected him last November. 
In doing so, he has won even wider support than before 
among all sections of the people. But we must make that 
support known with the utmost vigor. For the minority 
that opposes him, though shrinking, is powerful and un- 
scrupulous and is fighting him with every weapon they can 
command. The support of the American people must be so 
overwhelming that the opposition in Congress will not be 
able to muster sufficient support to block the plans for 
world security as they did after the last World War. Said 
the President: 

The structure of world peace cannot be the work of one 
man, or one party, or one nation. It cannot be just an 
American peace, or a British peace, or a Russian, or a French 
or a Chinese peace. It cannot be a peace of large nations— 
or of small nations. It must be a peace which rests on the 
cooperative effort of the whole world. 

No more lofty purpose than the one we are now called 
upon to support has ever summoned the people of the 
world to action. No one can avoid the responsibility that 
‘aces us now. To follow the leadership of our President 
in the fight for the Crimean objectives is just as important 
as it is for our soldiers on the battlefields to follow the 
tactics and strategy mapped out by their commanders, 

Within our grasp, here and now, is the possibility of 
setting up the machinery of peace and world cooperation. 
If we fail, the years ahead will be dark indeed, and we 
shall doom our children to a world of continuing chaos 
and slaughter. 

. We cannot expect to see, at once, fully democratic solu- 
tons to all the complex problems that arise in the liberated 
nations, The virus of fascism is not wiped out by military 
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victory alone, and it will take the utmost skill to recognize 
and eliminate it everywhere. But the important point is 
that the three leaders representing the most power- 
ful nations in the world have agreed together that the 
solutions must be democratic. And their agreement to 
consult and to act together to achieve such solutions, 
makes it far less likely that situations: such as that 
in Greece can again arise. Whatever temporary set- 
backs there may be, their agreement on continued unity 
and their commitments before the people of the world, are 
the only guarantee of eventual democratic solutions. With- 
out such agreement, war-ravished Europe would be doomed 
to a long round of civil wars. 


In the Anti-Crimea Camp 


HE anti-Soviet camp, the anti-Crimea camp, and 

the anti-American camp are one. There must be no 
mistake about this, no confusion of issues by attempts to 
create suspicion of our allies and to attack the Crimean 
decisions in the name of America’s interests. The most 
virulent anti-Sovieteers are those who today are the most 
violent in their attacks on the Crimea; likewise those 
people who most frequently in the past have taken a stand 
counter to America’s interests. From their ranks come the 
efforts to undo the Crimea decisions and block the coming 
San Francisco conference. From their ranks alone can our 
German and Japanese enemies look for help in their efforts 
to turn military defeat into a political victory that could 
only mean a third world war. 

The anti-Crimea camp is working overtime to win 
sufficient support in Congress to achieve its ends. One of 
its leaders is Senator Wheeler who has served notice of 
his intentions of trying to block any effective world security 
organization. He has persistently belittled the importance of 
the war in Europe. He has attacked Dumbarton Oaks as 
“a plan to underwrite tyranny and legalize murder” and 
has denounced the Yalta decisions. While fortunately some 
of those who have shared Wheeler’s views were retired by 
their constitutents in the last election, there are still some 
ready to support him both among the Republicans and the 
Democrats. Senator Wherry has already gone on record 
against Yalta. Senator Vandenberg, as we pointed out in 
our last issue, tried desperately to prevent it by a counter- 
plan and has already attacked its decisions on Poland and 
reiterated his idea of America retaining veto power. Now 
that he has accepted the President’s appointment as a 
member of the American delegation to San Francisco on 
the basis of retaining “freedom of action,” it remains to 
be seen whether he will find it expedient to continue his 
disruptive role. Lt. Commander Stassen’s wholehearted 
support of the Crimean decisions is a heartening sign of 
the trend among the more progressive section of the Repub- 
licans. In Congress, Representative O’Konski is one of the 
most outspoken of the anti-Crimea camp. 

The press opposition comes from exactly the quarters 
we should expect. The Hearst-McCormick-Patterson Axis, 
and the Scripps Howard press, which loudly demands that 
“San Francisco Review Yalta”. This latter slogan is echoed 
by David Lawrence who, in his United States News, call- 
ing the Crimea conference “a complete surrender to 
Stalin”, has been conducting a violent campaign against 
it. The New Leader, organ ot the Social-Democratic 
Federation and Dubinsky’s Liberal Party, which has 
gathered around it all the most notorious anti-Sovieteers, 
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is now beginning openly to attack the President’s policies 
all along the line. Norman Thomas in the Socialist Call 
dubs our nation’s leaders “partners to perfidy in Poland” 
and having failed in his efforts to stop the war with Ger- 
many, he now asks why we go on fighting in Asia, when 
“Only Stalin can be the ultimate victor.” John L. Lewis 
and certain other reactionary elements in the labor move- 
ment are trying to utilize strikes as a means of undermining 
the Crimea decisions and defeating the aims of San Fran- 
cisco. The Trotskyists are continuing their dangerous and 
disruptive role, and various forms of new semi-fascist 
organizations are springing into being. 

This concerted attack is being carried on by a dwindling, 
but still powerful minority. Against it is ranged the power 
of our government and the overwhelming mass of our 
people. It can and will be ‘beaten, but only by constant 
alertness, by exposing its purpose in whatever form it 
appears, and by mobilizing all the forces of progress against 
it, and by giving to our Commander-in-Chief the active 
support he must have. 


The World Trade Union Conference 


HILE the meeting of the Big Three was taking 

place at Yalta, a parallel meeting was being held in 
I.ondon, in which were gathered trade union leaders from 
thirty-five nations, representing more than 60,000,000 
workers. It was a fortuitous circumstance indeed that these 
meetings coincided. The Crimea conference represented 
the united determination of the world’s leading nations to 
end fascism forever, to establish lasting peace and security. 
‘The London conference represented the united determina- 
tion of the workers of the world to provide for these 
decisions a broad base of support among the people. It is 
no exaggeration to say that without London, the Crimea 
decisions could not be realized. For organized labor rep- 
resents the most vital and powerful movement of the people, 
the movement that has the greatest stake in the full realiza- 
tion of the Crimea decisions, and the force on whom in the 
last analysis their fulfillment will depend. 

The parallelism of the two meetings was further rep- 
resented by the fact that whatever difficulties in finding 
common ground among the various delegations existed at 
the beginning of the London meeting, evaporated when the 
Crimea decisions were announced. One of the first acts 
of the London conference was to cable full support to 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin in carrying out these decisions. The con- 
ference recorded labor’s determination to achieve the fullest 
possible mobilization of all its forces everywhere to hasten 
victory over both Germany and Japan; for punishment of 
the war criminals; the disarming of Germany; the exacting 
of full compensation from Germany for war damage and 
the bringing of all German industry usable for war pur- 
poses under Allied control. The conference endorsed the 
Dumbarton Oaks plan for world security, reaffirmed its 
faith in the principles of the Atlantic Charter, and called 
for post-war economic collaboration which will permit the 
rich resources of the earth to be used for the benefit of 
all its people. 

Finally, the conference took decisive action on the all- 
important question of establishing a new world labor 
organization, on the basis of the concrete proposals sub- 
mitted by Sidney Hillman of the American delegation. 
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The conference set up a committee of 45 representing all 
the participating trade unions, which went to work im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the main conference, 
It established permanent headquarters in Paris. It ap- 
pointed an administrative committee which is already at 
work preparing a draft constitution to be presented to a 
full World Conference in Paris in September when the per- 
manent organization will be set up. 

Thus, the project for world trade union unity initiated 
in this country under the leadership of Philip Murray, has 
come into being through the efforts of the C. I. O. in spite 
of the opposition of the A. F. of L. Mr. Murray has 
publicly invited the A. F. of L. to reenter the house of in- 
ternational labor. There is no question as to what the 
response of the rank and file of the A. F. of L. would be 
on this question. But the reactionary Woll-Hutcheson 
clique have chosen a course of shameful isolation, refusing 
to join with either the CIO or the Soviet trade unions 
in this great world unity movement. How shallow are the 
protestations that Soviet labor is not free on which they 
base their refusal, was made clear by R. J. Thomas, 
President of the United Automobile Workers of America 
and chairman of the CIO delegation to London, in his re- 
port to the CIO World Unity Rally on March 12. 

Describing the extreme flexibility of the Soviet delegates 
at the conference, their readiness to cooperate, and their 
great contribution to the deliberations, Mr. Thomas said: 


They demonstrated at London that they are democratic 
trade unionists, ready to give and take in the arena of 
discussion. In war as in peace, the Russians belong with us, 
and we belong with them in all sincere efforts to achieve 
international labor solidarity and lasting world peace. 


16 Correspondents Attack White’s Book 


IXTEEN foreign correspondents who have all worked 

in the Soviet Union during the present war have issued 
a statement expressing their disagreement with the views 
set forth by William L. White in his recent Report on the 
Russians. The full text of the statement follows: 


The undersigned foreign correspondents, who have worked 
in the Soviet Union during the present war, wish to express 
their disagreement with the views and observations set forth 
by William L. White in his Report on the Russians. None of 
us is satisfied with the limited facilities extended to us as re- 
porters by the Soviet government, and none denies the truth 
of certain statements in Mr. White’s book as condensed in 
Reader’s Digest. At the same time such a book has to be 
consideted as an organic whole, and for the totality of its 
effect, and viewed in this light we feel it contains far too 
many inaccuracies to serve as a proper interpretation of a 
great nation and a great people. 

Written on the basis of a very brief trip through a country 
where White was ignorant not only of the language but 
evidently of the history and culture as well, its peculiar but 
fundamental dishonesty lies in the total absence of either 
foreground or background detail. It presents a miniature 
static picture of a vast and complex land which can only be 
understood in terms of change and historical perspective. 
Appearing at this time, the book has to be linked with the 
significance of ignorant and inimical groups here and in 
— who seek to sharpen distrust and suspicion among the 

ies. 

We, therefore, have no hesitation in saying that for Amet- 
icans seeking understanding on the basis of real knowledge of 
Russia, in the hope of finding a common ground for living at 
peace with our neighbors, White’s book must rank as a highly 
biased and misleading report, calculated to prolong the oldest 
myths and prejudices against a great ally, whose sacrifices in 
this war have saved us incalculable bloodshed and destruction. 


The statement was signed by the following correspon- 
dents: Jerome Davis, correspondent of The New Republic 
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and other magazines; James Aldridge of the North 4 mer- 
ican Newspaper Alliance; Raymond Arthur Davies, of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Co., and Transradio News; John 
Fisher, correspondent for Allied Labor News and Austral- 
‘an Press attache; John Gibbons, New York and London 
Daily Worker correspondent; John Hersey, author of 4 
Bell for Adano and Time and Life correspondent in 
Moscow; Alexander Kendrick of the Philadelphia In- 
guirer; Richard Lauterbach, author of the forthcoming 
book These Are the Russians, and Time and Life cor- 
respondent; Robert Magidoff of the National Broadcasting 
Company; David Nichol of the Chicago Daily News; 
Ralph Parker formerly New York Times and now PM 
correspondent in Moscow ; Quentin Reynolds, Collier’s cor- 
respondent, author of Only the Stars dre Neutral and 
other war books; Edgar Snow of the Saturday Evening 
Post, author of the best-selling People On Our Side; Ed- 
mund Stevens, Christian Science Monitor correspondent, 
author of Russia Is No Riddle; Alexander Werth, Moscow 
correspondent of the London Sunday Times and Reuter’s, 
and author of Moscow War Diary and Leningrad; Ella 
Winter, Moscow correspondent of the New York Post. 


International Women’s Day Celebration 


HE women of the Soviet Union and of all the United 

Nations were honored at a reception held in Wash- 
ington on March 7, in honor of International Women’s 
Day by the Committee of Women of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship and its National Honorary 
Chairman, Mrs. Joseph E. Davies. The reception, held 
at the home of Mrs. Davies, was a brilliant affair attended 
by members of the diplomatic corps, members of Congress, 
military officials and many other distinguished people. The 
guests of honor were Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Mme. 
Andrei Gromyko, wife of the Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States; Mme. Wei Tao-Ming, wife of the Chinese 
Ambassador; Mme. Henri Bonnet, wife of the French 
Ambassador; and Lady Katherine Sansom, wife of the 
British Minister for Far Eastern Affairs, representing Lady 
Halifax. 


The reception was preceded by a national broadcast over 
the Columbia Broadcasting system, in special tribute to the 
women of the Soviet Union. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, the main speaker on the broad- 
cast, spoke in warm terms of the admiration of American 
women for their Soviet sisters. She said in part: 


There is a great interest in this country among the women 
about their sisters in what is still the far off country of the 
Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics. We know that your 
strength is made up of peoples of many different racial strains 
and yet you are welded together in spite of the great expanse 
of your country into one great nation just as we are. 

You have fought a gallant war in which not only your 
soldiers but your civilians have played a distinguished part, 
and we know it would not have been possible if every woman 
in Russia had not sacrificed and stood behind her fighting 
men. This has meant the greatest sacrifice for you because 
you were developing your economy and a social plan which 
has had to give way to the necessities of the war. 

When the war is won, you will be as anxious as we are to 
establish the foundations for a firm and lasting peace. We 
feel that only the peoples of the various nations can guarantee 
that the spirit which brings about cooperation in war, will last 
in the years that follow the war. The war welded us together 
because in unity was our hope of rapid victory. I think we 
women know that we must hold this unity if we hope to gain 
the post-war victory for permanent peace. 

Therefore, I look forward to a strengthening of the knowl- 
edge that flows between our nations. We must know more 
of the daily lives of women of Russia here in the United 
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States. First we want to know their plans to promote peace, 
what are their ideals for world cooperation in our world 
community of the future. Can we work together to bring 
about a condition where the economic conditions of all peoples 
will gradually be rising? Can we work together on social 
measures and on political measures for the benefit of man- 
kind? I hope so with all my heart ... 

In closing I should like to say to all of you what deep 
admiration I have for the way in which each one of you has 
carried on her particular job whether it has been on the 
farm, in the armed forces, or in the factory or in some 
profession. I am told that no woman in Russia can be held 
to have failed in her job at home or in the war effort. This is 
a record which must make you very proud and it fills us here 
in the United States with admiration and respect. This is a 
good foundation on which to build our future friendship 
and understanding, and I hope that we can count on coopera- 
— and unity among the women to achieve peace in the 

uture, 


Mme. Henri Bonnet spoke of the hope and faith in vic- 
tory the women of the USSR had given the women of 
France in their darkest hours, and Lady Sansom spoke of 
the admiration of the women of Great Britain for the 
courage and determination of the women of the USSR. 

Mme. Andrei Gromyko, responding on behalf of the 
women of the Soviet Union, said in part: 

The Soviet women who are working side by side with men 
for the achievement of victory, highly value the contribution 
that American women are making to the war effort in your 
auxiliary forces and on the home front. They know what a 


great part the American women are playing in the production 
of the planes, tanks, jeeps and other war materials that are 


Reading down: Foreign Commissar Molotov meets President Roosevelt 

ata Crimea airport—Livadia Workers’ Sanitarium (formerly Tsar's 

palace) where the conference met—Roosevelt presiding at the con- 
ference table 

























































used by the allied armies in the battles against nazi Germany. 

To you, Mrs. Roosevelt, and through you to the women 
of America, I bring the warmest greetings from the women of 
the Soviet Union, with the hope that the friendship between 
the women of our countries as well as between our peoples as 
a whole will grow stronger and stronger in the years to come. 


General Cherniakhovsky 


HE names of the Soviet generals to whom our country 

and all the United Nations owe so much, have become 
familiar and dear to Americans, It was with a deep sense 
of loss that we read of the death on February 18 of the 
youngest and most often decorated of all this gallant 
company. 

Army General Ivan Danilovich Cherniakhovsky, only 
thirty-seven years old when he died, was twice Hero of 
the Soviet Union, Cavalier of two Orders of Lenin, three 
Orders of the Red Banner, two Orders of Suvorov, a 
First Degree Order of Bogdan Kmelnitsky (for the libera- 
tion of the Ukraine) and the Order of Kutuzov. 

Born in the town of Uman in the Ukraine in a railway- 
man’s family, he knew poverty in his youth, going to work 
at an early age as a cowherd, and later becoming a long- 
shoreman at Novorossisk. ‘Then he entered a military 
school, and wasea Colonel in the Red Army when Germany 
invaded the Soviet Union. 

By the Spring of 1944, Cherniakhovsky was an Army 
General, in command of the troops of the Third Byelo- 
Russian Front. The troops under his command liberated 
Byelo-Russia and Lithuania and were the first to enter 
German territory. Before his death he had the satisfaction 
of seeing the crumbling of German defenses in East Prussia. 

It was characteristic of this gifted young General, who 
was always in the thick of action, that he should have died 
of wounds received on the battlefield. He was a beloved 
figure among his men, known especially for his simplicity 
and modesty. 


Alexei Tolstoy, Soviet Humanist 


ITH the death of the great Soviet writer, Alexei 
Tolstoy, on February 23 at the age of sixty-three, the 
world has lost another fighter for human freedom. 

Distantly related to the great Leo Tolstoy, Alexei 
Tolstoy represented a bridge between classical Russian 
literature and the new humanist literature of the Soviet 
epoch. An émigré in Paris for a brief period after the 
Revolution, Tolstoy was not long in recognizing the sig- 
nificance of the new regime, and returned to his native 
land to become one of the most powerful voices in nurtur- 
ing and expressing the new Soviet culture through his 
numerous novels, plays and other writing. Americans know 
his work through Darkness and Dawn, Peter the Great, 
the Death Box and Bread, and through the magnificent 
short stories translated since the war. His latest play, pro- 
duced last year, was a reevaluation of the role of Ivan the 
Terrible. 

Like other leading Soviet writers, Alexei Tolstoy, bearer 
of the Order of Lenin, and twice recipient of the Stalin 
prize, did not confine his activities to the literary field. 
He was a member of the Academy of Sciences, a member 
of the presidium of the Union of Soviet Writers, a deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, a member of the 
Presidium of the All-Slav Committee, and a member of 
the Extraordinary Commission for the Investigation of 
Crimes Committed by the German Invaders, 
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The Soviet authorities always did everything possible to 
provide for Tolstoy as many as possible of the opportunities 
for comfort and good living he had known as a 
member of the nobility. Tolstoy, on the other hand, adapted 
himself to the new way of life of his country and worked 
closely with the Soviet people. He took his responsibility 
as a Soviet deputy with deepest seriousness, responding 
eagerly to all the requests received from his constituents. 

Despite his illness, Tolstoy was active until his death, 
both in his various official capacities and in his creative 
writing. He wrote indefatigably of what the war meant 
to his people, and in the years of war his writing was per- 
meated with hatred of the fascists. While maintaining the 
classical traditions of Russian literature, Tolstoy was able 
to find an idiom expressing his love for his country in 
simple and moving terms, and appealing to the widest 
circles of his countrymen. He wrote: 

You love your wife and child? Then, turn your love in- 
side out so that it hurts and oozes blood . .. Let your fury 
burn in you like a constant pain, like the sight of a black 
German hand tightening on the throat of your child.... 
And again— 


For the beauty of the world men shed their blood. 
Beauty is not a toy, a solace or holiday garb; beauty is the 
re-creation and re-arrangement of wild nature by the hand 
and the genius of Man. It is for Man and Man’s free labor 
and his land that war is being waged against the destroyers 
of mankind... 


All Support for Russian War Relief 


HE decisions of the Crimea conference, announced last 

month just as we went to press, necessarily displaced 
all other editorial comment. For that reason we are com- 
menting tardily on the report made by Edward Carter, 
chairman of Russian War Relief, on February 5th. 

Mr. Carter’s report showed that through the efforts of 
Russian War Relief increasing sums of money have been 
donated each year by the American people in cash and in 
kind for relief supplies for our Soviet allies. In 1942, the 
amount was $7,500,000; in 1943, over $16,000,000, and 
in 1944 nearly $23,000,000 was received in cash and goods 
and the Christmas clothing campaign for Russian children. 
And although the expenses for this latter campaign are on 
R. W. R.’s 1944 books, while the supplies will be included 
in the 1945 total, the overhead expenses were kept at the low 
percentage of 4.94. The goal of $12,000,000 worth of 
supplies has been set for the first six months of this year. 

Although victory is near, the need for help has not 
diminished. The Soviet people during the war years have 
consistently and voluntarily sacrificed everything for the 
front, and it will take years to rebuild their ruined villages 
and cities. In addition to the aid in reconstruction that 
will come through projected trade arrangements, there is 
desperate need of the kind of help that can come only 
through the efforts of an organization like Russian War 
Relief. The American people have responded warmly to 
their appeals in the past, and the Soviet people have ex- 
pressed their deep gratitude for this help. Russian War 
Relief is to be congratulated on its efforts, and deserves the 
fullest possible support in the months to come. Its activities 
are of immense practical value to the Russian people, and 
the good will that is generated for the Soviet Union 
through R. W. R.’s educational work and in the very act 
of giving are a contribution to international cooperation 
and peace of priceless value. 


Jessica SMITH 
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A CHURCHMAN EVALUATES YALTA 


by BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM 


HE agreement reached at Yalta is 
“applied idealism” of a high order. 
It reaffirms the inflexible resolve of the 
United Nations to defeat the common 
enemy. It insists that physical victory 
is not enough. We must go on and 
win the moral victory that will result 
in a secure and lasting peace which 
will “afford assurance that all men in 
all lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want.” ‘The 
Atlantic Charter is referred to specifi- 
cally three times in the official state- 
ment of the Crimea Conference. It 
appears that the fundamental princi- 
ples of the Atlantic Charter are to be 
regarded as a guide to the United Na- 
tions in the San Francisco conference. 
The Crimea Conference renewed 
the pledge that all peoples shall have 
the right to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live; 
announced plans for the relief and re- 
habilitation of liberated peoples; reaf- 
firmed the rejection of fascism by 
peace-loving nations; re-stated the re- 
solve to extirpate fascism wherever 
found; and announced plans and the 
date for the eagerly awaited Confer- 
ence of the United Nations in which 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals are to 
be considered and improved and a gen- 
eral international organization of the 
peace-loving nations established. 
Underlying these significant an- 
nouncements are two fundamental 
facts: first, the full participation of the 
United States of America in attempts 
to solve the extraordinarily difficult 
problems of Europe; second, the ap- 
parent abandonment of policies where- 
in individual nations sought to: reach 
solutions in their own interest, with 
the consequent acceptance of a policy 
in which joint action by at least the 
Big Three would be taken. Church- 


men recognize the fact that Russia has 
had to be prepared with alternate poli- 


cies, one based upon the assumption 
that the United States would not col- 
laborate in the post-war world, the 
other based upon the assumption that 
the United States would. The first 
emphasized agreements designed to as- 
sure security for Russia in the post- 
war world. ‘lhe other meant the an- 
nouncement of the willingness to 
collaborate and to reach joint decision. 
It appeared for a time that both Eng- 
land and Russia were moving forward 
upon the basis of individual decision. 
It appeared further that the aloofness 
of the United States might mean a 
repetition of the American action that 
followed the last World War. It is 
with a great sense of relief that church- 
men now know that the clear intent 
of our government is to collaborate and 
the equally clear intent of the other 
members of the Big Three is to move 
on the basis of joint action. It now 
kecomes necessary that our leaders 
have the full support of the American 
people to the end that we may progress 
toward the goal of world law and 
order. 

The religious forces of the world 
will regard the decisions of the Cri- 
mean Conference as marking substan- 
tial and significant advance toward 
world law and order. I believe they 
will support our statesmen in these pro- 
posals. I believe they will support the 
plans for a general international or- 
ganization that will no doubt emerge 
from the forthcoming conference of 
the United Nations. Religious leaders 
everywhere realize that the ethical 
ideals of religion must now be trans- 
lated into the realities of world law 
and order, economic justice and racial 
brotherhood. It is a significant, and 
perhaps symbolic, fact that the Cri- 
mean Conference, held in the former 
summer palace of a Tsar, should seek 
to build a world in which the com- 


mon man shall come to his rightful 
place. It is equally significant that the 
Conference to be held in San Francisco 
will meet in a city named for St. 
Francis of Assissi, who revealed in his 
person the principle that must guide 
us, not only as individuals but as na- 
tions, namely, “He who would be- 
come the greatest among you must 
become the servant of all.” 

Of course, there will be fundamen- 
tal differences of opinion concerning the 
solution reached in the matter of Po- 
land. ‘There is no solution to the 
Polish question fully satisfactory to all 
sides. It is impossible to reconcile the 
interests and receive the full support 
of each party involved in the solution, 
It is difficult to reconcile the interests 
of the Polish landlord and the Polish 
peasant. The history that lies behind 
the present decision is not well known 
among Americans. Easy solutions are 
not to be found. Those who object to 
the present proposal concerning Poland 
are obligated to present a better solu- 
tion rather than to reject the plans for 
an ordered world because the solution 
proposed for Poland does not suit them. 

I believe religious leaders are rejoic- 
ing in the fact that the leadership of 
the great nations has been sufficiently 
far-visioned to take all presently prac- 
tical steps necessary to defeat the com- 
mon enemy, and more, to establish the 
organization essential to the control 
of power and the further extension of 
justice. They have been equally far- 
seeing in renewing their pledge to prin- 
ciples. It is principle that summons 
men to further advance. The Atlantic 
Charter does not represent the last step 
in international relations, but it was a 
first step. Its ideals must be held aloft 
beckoning men to further advance. 
Crimea is indeed “applied idealism,” 
deserving the support of idealists and 
realists alike. 













At the World Trade Union Con- 
ference held in London in February 
which decided on the formation of a 
new World Trade Union Federation, 
the Soviet delegation warmly supported 
the report made by Sidney Hillman of 
the American delegation which formed 
the basis for the action taken. Follow- 
ing, in part, is the speech in support of 
Mr. Hillman’s proposals made by Mr. 
Kuznetsov, President of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions, 
who headed the Soviet delegation to 
London. 


HE years of war have radically 

changed the economic conditions 
and the political picture in the majority 
of countries. The shameless plunder, 
violation and murder, which the Hit- 
lerites carried out in the occupied 
countries of Europe has resulted in the 
ruin and impoverishment of the masses 
of the people. The years of war have 
changed to a great extent the nature 
and methods of work in trade unions. 
Under German occupation the active 
trade union members had to pass 
through the hard school of under- 
ground work. They were not stopped 
by difficulties or sacrifices when the 
vital interests of the working-class and 
the liberty and independence of their 
country were at stake. 

It is dificult to overestimate the part 
played by the tireless and unselfish 
labor of the men and women workers 
of the United Nations, in achieving 
military victories over Hitlerite Ger- 
many. The miners of the Donets and 
South Wales, the metal workers of De- 
troit, Paris and Cheliabinsk, Sheffield, 
Pittsburgh and Gorky, are all brought 
together and united by their common 
desire to bring about the speediest de- 
feat of Hitlerism and the reestablish- 
ment of peace, liberty and prosperity. 

In the days of war the fraternal pro- 
letarian solidarity uniting the working- 
class of the democratic countries of the 
world has grown stronger. In spite of 
differences in tradition and experience, 
in spite of varying organizational prin- 
ciples, the trade unions of all the 
democratic countries are striving to 
establish lasting international unity. 
And it could not be otherwise. If the 
governments of the United Nations, 
in spite of their differing political and 
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FOR WORLD TRADE UNION UNITY 


by VASSILY V. KUZNETSOV 


economic systems, were able effectively 
to organize joint operations for the 
utter defeat of Fascism and the estab- 
lishment of an international security 
organization, then the organizations 
of the working-class should all the 
more be able to find a common lan- 
guage. 

The historic declaration of the 
Crimea Conference of the Big Three 
once more shows what our govern- 
ments can do when they want to keep 
unity. The lack of unity in the past 
between the democratic countries, and 
the lack of unity in the working-class 
movement on a national and interna- 
tional scale, facilitated the growth of 
Fascism and could not hinder it from 
coming to power in Germany and 
launching a new and most disastrous 
world war. 

What form should the new federa- 
tion take, and on what basis should 
it be organized? Mr. Hillman in his 
comprehensive and very valuable speech 
has covered the key points we should 
solve here. It is not only a mystical 
desire, as said Mr. Schevenels, but it 
is a real program worked out in detail. 
The Soviet delegation is agreed on Mr. 
Hillman’s proposals and will support 
them. 

The Soviet trade unionists think 
that the World Federation of Trade 
Unions should be organized on a broad 
democratic basis and on the basis of 
close fraternal collaboration between 
the trade unions of the freedom-loving 
countries. The federation should close- 
ly unite in its ranks all men and women 
workers and employees regardless of 
national, racial or religious differences. 
The Soviet trade union members have 
unanimously called for world trade 
union unity and stressed the fact that 
the establishment of personal contact 
with the workers of the democratic 
countries is a serious step forward in 
bringing this unity into being. 

The Central Committees of our 
unions and the All-Union Central 
Council of the Trade Unions of the 
USSR unanimously adopted resolutions 
in favor of a new strong world trade 
union coming out of this Conference. 
All these organizations have em- 
powered the Soviet delegation to raise 
this question and to participate in. its 
solution ‘on behalf of all the trade 








union organizations of our country. 

The new World Federation of 
Trade Unions must be an organization 
including all that is vital in the trade 
union movement and free of all that is 
outmoded and dead. This federation 
will unite in its ranks all trade union 
bodies standing for relentless struggle 
against Fascism and any other aggres- 
sion. It is quite clear that the tasks and 
methods of work of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions must correspond 
to the new conditions. The most im- 
portant work of the trade unions at 
present is to help in every possible way 
in the speediest defeat of Hitlerism and 
the establishment of a stable and lasting 
peace. It is essential to exterminate 
Fascism everywhere, utterly, in al! its 
forms, both in the political and ideo- 
logical spheres. 

The new federation must be an 
active and authoritative representative 
of the working-class in the interna- 
tional organizations which will settle 
the problems of post-war reconstruc- 
tion. It must include the trade unions 
of all the democratic countries and 
all the trade union bodies of every 
country, even if several exist in one of 
them. 

The task of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions will be to help 
in achieving trade union unity on a 
national scale as well. It is essential 
that in all the work of the world 
federation the basic principle be frater- 
nal assistance among the trade unions 
included in it, and regular exchange 
of opinion and information between 
them. 

Finally, the new World Federation 
of Trade Unions is called upon to 
organize the joint struggle of the 
Trade Unions of all countries against 
all attempts to undermine the rights of 
the working class and their democratic 
liberties, and to carry out the demands 
of the working class in the sphere of 
finding work, shortening the working 
day, raising wages, protection of labor, 
social insurance, improvement of living 
conditions, etc. Its first duty should be 
decisive struggle against Fascism in 
all its forms, against all reactionary 
elements and those hostile to democ- 
racy, against those who try to dis- 
rupt the peace and interfere with the 
further progress of mankind. 
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In order to fulfil successfully its 
tasks, the new World Federation of 
Trade Unions must be a militant 
workers’ organization. It must react 
to the political and economic events 
affecting the interests of the working 
class and must, when necessary, take 
the needed measures. 

In the formation of a World Trade 
Union Federation, several organiza- 
tional problems will arise in the future. 
There is no need to try to solve all of 
them now. If we define the basic tasks 
and the organizational principles of 
the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, then the solution of organiza- 
tional problems in the future will cause 
no difficulties. The formation of a 
powerful and authoritative working 
class organization is a matter which 
cannot be postponed. We have no time 
to wait. 

Also we must not limit ourselves 
here only to decisions of principle, but 
must immediately launch the organiza- 
tion of an authoritative body capable of 
coping with the tasks confronting the 
international labor movement. At this 
World Trade Union Conference the 
main trade unions of the world are 
gathered, representing 60,000,000 
workers. At this Conference there is 
the fullest and most all-embracing 
representation of the _ international 
working class which history has ever 
known. 

Thus we can indeed consider our- 
selves the rightful representatives of 
the international working class. It 
must be stated outright that the work- 
ing class of the whole world will judge 
the results of this Conference in the 
first place by whether it is able to 
unite the international working class 
and form a single powerful organiza- 
tion. 

Although the first World War led 
to disunity in the Labor movement, 
and following it international ties were 
reestablished with difficulty, in the 
present war all the Labor organiza- 
tions of the democratic countries have 
united in the struggle against the com- 
mon enemy, Fascism. Therefore noth- 
ing stands in the way of the speediest 
formation of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. 

The Soviet Trade Unions are fol- 
lowing the work of our Conference 
with keenest interest, and are firmly 
convinced that our Conference will 
lay the foundations for a real World 
Federation of Trade Unions which 
will be the bulwark of peace, liberty 
and progress. 
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Mr Vassily Kuznetsov (facing camera) conferring with other members of 
the Soviet delegation at the World Trade Union Conference in London 


Associated Press Photo 


ON THE PEACE SETTLEMENT 


The attitude of the Soviet delegates 
to questions of the peace settlement, 
treatment of Germany, punishment of 
war criminals, and reparations—on 
which unanimous resolutions were 
passed by the Conference—were set 
forth in a speech by Mr. Tarasov of 
the Soviet delegation, here given in 
part: 


HE delegates to this Conference 
voice their agreement with the 
declaration signed by Mr. Roosevelt, 
Comrade Stalin and Mr. Churchill 
at the Teheran Conference, and in 
particular with regard to the state- 
ment that they, the heads of the States, 
recognize the great responsibility which 
rests upon them and upon all the 
United Nations for the foundation of 
a world which will receive the approval 
of the mass of the peoples of the world 
and prevent the sufferings and terrors 
of war for many generations to come. 
An important step in this direction 
was made at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference. The role which it is pro- 
posed to give in future to the Soviet 
Union, to Great Britain, to the U.S.A., 
to France and to China is a guarantee 
that a stable peace will be secured and 
that there will be international security 
for large and small States so that 
mankind may be protected from new 
aggression. For this purpose it is neces- 
sary, first of all, to disarm Germany, 


by M. P. TARASOV 


economically and politically. It is 
necessary that Fascist criminals should 
not be able to find refuge anywhere 
and should be severely punished. The 
fight for the complete eradication of 
Fascism and for the extermination of 
its ideology is a fight for a stable and 
lasting peace, a fight for freedom and 
democracy, a fight for the vital in- 
terests of the working-class. 

On behalf of the Soviet Trade Union 
Delegation, I wish to make the fol- 
lowing proposals: 


(1) To approve the measures taken 
by the three leading United Nations— 
Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
the U.S.A.—in regard to the creation 
of an International Security organiza- 
tion which is necessary for the 
preservation of peace and for the pre- 
vention of aggression. 

(2) To recognize that the attention 
of the Allies in countries which have 
been or are being liberated from 
Hitlerite tyranny must mainly be con- 
centrated on the quickest possible eradi- 
cation of all vestiges of Fascism, for 
the restoration and the strengthening 
of democracy and national unity under 
the leadership of democratic govern- 
ments elected by the people and also 
for the economic rehabilitation of 
those countries. 

(3) In order to rehabilitate coun- 
tries which have suffered from war 
and enemy occupation to apply repara- 
tions to Germany and its former allies 
which are also guilty of this destruc- 
tion. While proposing reparations in 

(Continued on page 33) 
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People's Commissar of the Navy, Nikolai Kuznetsov, visits the Black Sea Fleet 








THE NAVY OF THE USSR 


by Lt. Col. PETER P. ANCHARSKY 


HE Russian fleet, forerunner of 

the mighty Soviet Navy, was 
founded 250 years ago. Under the 
guidance of Peter the First who was 
not only a great statesman and army 
leader, but aiso an excellent seaman, 
the first men-of-war were built and the 
first sailors trained in the various in- 
stitutions set up to prepare naval of- 
ficers and marine specialists. Peter the 
First drew up the first maritime laws 
in which were set forth the principles 
of Russian naval art. Under Peter, the 
Russian fleet won its first brilliant vic- 
tories over the Swedish fleet at Gangut 
and Grengam. 

The Russian fleet brought forth a 
Pleiad of distinguished admirals who 
carried on Peter’s cause, strengthened 
Russia on the seas and passed on the 
best traditions of the Russian Navy. 
At the end of the Eighteenth Century, 
Admiral Ushakov conceived maneuver 
tactics for the Russian fleet and thereby 
gained a leading place for Russia in 
the art of naval warfare. Ushakov, 
like Suvorov, won all the numerous 
battles which he fought. The tradi- 
tions of Peter the First and Ushakov 
were adapted to new conditions and 
handed on by Admirals Seniavin, La- 
zarev, Nakhimov, Makarov and others. 

Russian sailors, like Russian soldiers, 
have always been known for their 
fighting spirit and patriotism, their dis- 
cipline, their well-trained and hardened 
physique. 

All this has enabled the Russian 
fleet to win many remarkable victories 
In the more than 200 years from 1714 
to 1918 the Russian fleet fought twen- 
ty-four major actions against superior 
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enemy forces, winning twenty-one of 
these battles and in some cases com- 
pletely routing the enemy fleet. 


Composition of the Soviet Fleet 


The administrative organ of the 
Soviet naval forces is the People’s Com- 
missariat of the Navy, headed by 
Admiral Nikolai Kuznetsov. It is com- 
posed of the naval general staff, the 
political administration department, 
and various administrative branches 
and departments dealing with such 
specific tasks as ship building, train- 
ing, supplies, etc. 

The Navy of the USSR is composed 
of four fleets, the Northern, Baltic, 
Black-Sea and Pacific fleets. In addi- 
tion there are the flotillas of the Amur 
River, the Caspian Sea, the Danube, 
and the Dnieper rivers. 

Each fleet possesses certain ships and 
units prepared to deal with the specific 
conditions of its own theater. Each 
fleet also possesses its own naval air- 
craft, shore defenses, supply bases and 
hydrographic facilities. Both fleets and 
flotillas are administered by command- 
ing and naval councils. In addition 
each has its own political and cultural 
organizations and educational institu- 
tions. 

The Soviet Navy is manned through 
the system of compulsory military 
training. The draft age is nineteen. 
The terms for service are five years for 
men on ships, four years for men in 
shore defense and naval aviation, two 
years for. other branches. After com- 
pleting their terms of service, privates 
and non-commissioned officers are 
transferred to the reserves and remain 
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eligible for service until the age of 
fifty. At certain intervals, however, 
they undergo a refresher training 
course. 


Training in the Soviet Navy 


When they reach the naval base, 
the recruits go through a year’s pre- 
paratory training on shipboard. Non- 
commissioned officers and _ specialists 
from the ranks of senior specialists and 
company commanders may remain with 
the fleet for extended service if they 
so desire. At the present time, the 
study and training program is de- 
termined by the tasks of the ships of 
naval units during the war. All train- 
ing today is conducted under the slogan 
“Everything for the war.” One of the 
most remarkable things about the pres- 
ent training is the swiftness with which 
every new lesson taught in the course 
of actual engagements is learned. Con- 
stant corrections and adaptations are 
made on the basis of actual fighting 
experience. The Soviet Navy, like the 
Soviet Army, is a school as well as a 
mighty fighting machine. 

Another training slogan is Admiral 
Makarov’s saying: “If you’re at sea 
you're at home.” Sailors are taught to 
love the sea and naval service, and 
their type of training, the attention 
given to culture and sports, and the 
attitude toward the new recruits, all 
encourages this. 

The training is strictly scheduled. 
At first each man receives basic pre- 
liminary instruction and is taught to 
handle mechanisms and _ instruments. 
Special individual and group instruc- 
tion are given to develop the habit of 














coordinated action. Strict continuity 
is observed. The second task is not 
begun until the first is fully mastered. 
Many are trained in two or three naval 
specialties to enable them to replace 
their comrades in battle when neces- 
sary. The war has shown the value 
of this. There have been many occa- 
sions when a man replacing a wounded 
or dead comrade would handle two and 
three tasks simultaneously and thereby 
enabled his ship to win out under ad- 
verse conditions. The war has produced 
new forms of training. Officers and 
sailors have undergone special training 
between battles. During the large scale 
landing operations at Kerch and No- 
vorossisk the training was carried 
out under the anticipated conditions of 
the coming battle. Dummy defenses 
were set up resembling those of Ger- 
mans. Special task forces were landed, 
marine actions were rehearsed as were 
various operations for the capture of 
enemy strongholds. Hand to hand 
fighting received special attention. 


The System of Promotion 


The main organizing forces of the 
Navy are its officer staffs. The train- 
ing of these cadets is conducted in ac- 
cordance with service regulations. 

Whence do the officer staffs draw 
their replacements ? Most of the officers 
are graduated from the Naval In- 
stitutes. Others are drawn from re- 
serves or from among non-commis- 
sioned officers. The latter undergo 
special preparatory training. 

Promotions take place after fixed 
terms of service which vary in pro- 
portion to rank. An Acting Lieuten- 
ant must serve for two years before he 
is eligible for the rank of full Lieuten- 
ant. A Lieutenant must serve for three 
vears before he may be promoted; a 
Senior Lieutenant, three years; Lieu- 
tenant Captain (Captain) four years; 
Lieutenant Commander (Captain third 
rank or Major) four years; Com- 
mander (Captain second rank or Lieu- 
tenant Colonel) eight years. 

Officers may be promoted for dis- 
tinguished service. Non-commissioned 
officers with sufficient knowledge and 
fighting experience may also be ad- 
vanced to officer’s rank. In the Soviet 
fleet are not a few admirals who began 
their service twenty to twenty-five 
years ago as ordinary sailors. Soviet 
naval officers are obliged constantly to 
augment their knowledge and fighting 
skill. Their training too is conducted 
strictly according to plan and schedule. 
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In peace time they exercise arduously 
and are frequently put through battle 
practice and tactical studies. Officers 
continually study the most interesting 
battle operations and attend lectures 
on military themes. In addition, each 
officer continues to study on his own. 


Comradely Relations and Discipline 


The relations of officers with the 
rank and file are based on understand- 
ing the needs of the sailor and on 
friendliness. Such relations do not 
tend to weaken, but on the contrary, 
strengthen discipline. The strained 
atmosphere which prevailed between 
officers and sailors in the Tsarist fleet 
is unknown in the Soviet Navy. Special 
officers’ clubs have been set up to meet 
the more advanced cultural require- 
ments of officers but this does not pre- 
vent them from spending their time 
with the men when off duty. Special 
cultural and sport events on ships and 
in naval bases are held with participa- 
tion of both officers and sailors. The 
warm and friendly relations of officers 
and sailors, the authority of the former 
and devotion of the latter, have been 
proven in many naval actions during 
the war. There have been many oc- 
casions when sailors and sergeants laid 
down their lives to save their officers, 
and vice versa. 

In the present war the Soviet Fleet 
has endured great trials. As in the case 
of the Red Army this, however, has not 
weakened but strengthened the Soviet 
Navy, which will emerge from the war 
stronger than ever. Its men have ac- 
quired world battle experience, have 
augmented their knowledge and skill 
and are strong in their moral and 
political development. The Soviet fleet 
now helping the Red Army in the final 
phase of the war, has become a more 
formidable force and a more reliable 
protector than ever of the borders of 
the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Fleet in the War 


Since the establishment of the Soviet 
Government, the fighting qualities of 
Russian seamen have been even more 
developed. As a result, the Soviet fleet 
has been able to give a brilliant ac- 
count of itself in the present war. 

(Continued on page 34) 


Reading down: Painting by Bogolzhubov of 
historic Battle of Gangut — Study class on 
board a submarine — Gunners of the Black 
Sea Fleet in action — Students of the Nakhi- 
mov School with their teacher — A ship of 
the Northern Fleet attacked by enemy planes 
— Machine-gunner — of the Black Sea 
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EFORE the war very few Ameri- 

cans thought it was their concern 
to know anything about the natural 
resources of the Soviet Union, and the 
use being made of them in industry 
and agriculture. We thought that was 
the Russians’ business. Our ignorance 


cost us dear. The German-inspired 
propaganda about Soviet weakness 
played a big role in preventing collec- 
tive action to preserve peace. 

Today most of us know only that 
the USSR is strong, but not how 
strong, economically. The answer to 
that question is as important to us now 
as before the war, perhaps more so. Our 
newspaper columnists and radio ana- 
lysts still discuss whether the Red 
Army stands mainly on its own feet, 
or on American supplies. If the im- 
mediate aspects of that question are 
petty, the long-term ones are not. For 
they have to do with the two matters 
that are uppermost in the mind of 
America today: the type of peace we 
make and its maintenance, and the 
question of markets for America’s 
expanded industries. 

It is no longer sufficient for either of 
these purposes to know only the quan- 
tity of Soviet production in industry 
and agriculture, and the resources 
available to increase it. At the out- 
break of the war, when Hitler did not 
overrun the USSR in the six weeks or 
three months that had been predicted, 
it became evident that there was in- 
dustrial strength behind the Red Army. 
But then the whole world wondered 
—is that industry all in the Ukraine, 
where Hitler may (and did) get it, or 
has something truly been done in the 
Urals and Siberia? Hitler’s propagan- 
dists proclaimed that it was mainly in 
the west, and that after the occupa- 
tion of the Donbas coal-and-steel re- 
gion and the encirclement of Lenin- 
grad, the Red Army would sooner or 








later collapse because of lack of sup- 
plies. Many in this country believed 
that. Later on, when the Soviets suc- 
ceeded in turning back the Germans 
at Stalingrad a year after the loss of 
the Ukraine and long before American 
Lend-Lease became appreciable in 
quantity, opinion swung in the oppo- 
site direction. Now it was believed 
that all the expansion of production 
under the Five-Year Plans had been 
in the East, and that the bulk of in- 
dustry had been concentrated there 
when the war broke out. 

There was no less confusion with 
regard to agriculture. It has long been 
an axiom that armies move on their 
stomachs. The, Ukraine, we were told, 
was the bread-basket of the USSR. 
How could—how did—the country 
hold out after it was lost? 

Lack of information’ on these ques- 
tions of economic geography had much 
to do with the shaping of relations 
among the great Allied powers during 
the first years of the war in Europe. 
No less did it influence, particularly 
in this country, popular sentiment with 
regard to the Soviet Union’s non-par- 
ticipation in the Pacific War. En- 
tirely aside from the preoccupation of 
the Red Army with the bulk of the 
Wehrmacht, and the importance of 
victory over Germany to the isolation 
of Japan, a little knowledge of the 
economic geography of the Soviet 
Union would have made the picture 
far clearer. The quantity and location 
of industry in the extreme Far East 
of the USSR, transport facilities, and 
the degree of self-sufficiency in food 
supply all, are considerations of great 
importance. 

These questions are as vital to the 
future as for the years just past. The 
Pacific War has still a long time to 
run, according to the estimates of Gen- 
eral Stilwell and the present com- 
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First in a series of articles on the Eco- 
nomic Geography of the Soviet Union. 


manders’ in that area. As for business 
dealings with the Soviet Union after 
the end of the European phase of the 
war, economic geography will play a 
particularly important role. Which in- 
dustries and branches of agriculture 
suffered most from the invasion? 
Which will take longest to rebuild? 
Where are they located, and what 
routes will shipping have to follow 
to deliver needed cargoes most eco- 
nomically and to cut rail hauls to a 
minimum ? 

Here, then, is the economic geogra- 
phy of the Soviet Union. 


Changing Economic Geography 


Economic geography may be defined 
simply as the location of natural re- 
sources and the man-made enterprises 
making use of them. Neither of these 
factors is fixed either by nature alone 
or by man alone. The resources of a 
country are actually its known re- 
sources.. They depend upon explora- 
tion, upon the length of time, the in- 
tensity and even the purposes for which 
prospecting has been conducted. If 
natural resources depend upon the hu- 
man activity of finding them, this is 
true to an even greater extent of in- 
dustry, agriculture and transport. A 
people farms first the lands where it 
lives, and only later seeks or moves 
to farmlands in sparsely settled areas. 
In the building of railroads strategic 
considerations rank high. In the erec- 
tion of new industries this is also true, 
while the existing railroads, the dis- 
tribution of population for labor sup- 
ply and markets, and, particularly in 
the Soviet Union, conscious political 
considerations, are all factors of im- 
portance. So, of course, is the location 
of the raw materials to be used. 

It is therefore natural to expect that 
the economic geography of the Soviet 
Union has changed with its history. 





That this has happened is the reason 
for the misconceptions from which we 
have suffered. We simply haven’t been 
able to keep up with the lightning-like 
changes of the past two decades. 

Until the war, we were accustomed 
to think of Siberia as an uninhabited 
ice-box containing isolated settlements 
of political exiles coughing their lungs 
out in isolated salt mines. That pic- 
ture was fairly accurate, until the Rev- 
olution of 1917, except that there were 
more peasant settlers than exiles. Prior 
to the Revolution, European Russia and 
the Caucasus had a population density 
of about 25 per square kilometer. In 
Central Asia the figure was 3 and in 
Siberia, embracing nearly three-quar- 
ters of the territory of the Empire, it 
was 0.8! 

The very size of Siberia—more than 
twice as large as the United States— 
would indicate the vast resources for 
the development of industry to be 
found in its soil. Yet, under the last 
Tsar, only six per cent of the country’s 
industrial enterprises were’to be found 
in the vast expanse from the Urals 
to the Pacific. Ninety-six per cent of 
the oil came from the Caucasus, mainly 
from the city of Baku and its imme- 
diate environs. Eighty-seven -per cent 
of the coal was produced in the Ukrain- 
ian Donbas. Seventy per cent of the 
iron ore, an equal proportion of the pig 
iron and four-fifths of the refined sugar 
also came from the Ukraine. As for 
Siberia, except for ancient foundries 
of great historical interest but negligi- 
ble output, and coal mines dug to meet 










Getting the Donets 
mines back into oper- 
ation after the Ger- 
mans were driven out 
—the miners had to 
fix this 15-ton winch 
before they could 
start work 


the needs of the Trans-Siberian rail- 
road, its industrial importance was 
practically zero. 

This geographic distribution was 
preposterous both from the viewpoint 
of national security and of industrial 
economy, as overland hauling of the 
products of the Ukraine became ex- 
tremely expensive in the vast expanses 
of the Empire. The Ukraine, with 
its dense population and great resources, 
had only limited consumers’ goods in- 
dustries, but hauled these products 
from Moscow, as well as from sectors 
of Poland, Western Ukraine and West- 
ern Byelo-Russia, previously part of 
Russia but separated from it after the 
Revolution. Moscow, despite its ad- 
vantageous situation as the transport 
hub of the country, had no heavy in- 
dustry. St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad), despite its vulnerability to 
attack and its distance from raw mate- 
rials and internal markets, was the 
center of the machine industry. There 
was no textile industry in Central Asia 
where cotton was grown. 
2000 miles by rail to Moscow, Poland 
and the Baltic provinces, and then part 
of the cloth returned the same distance 
eastward to markets in Siberia and 
Central Asia! 


Redistribution of Industry 


The Soviets redistributed industry 
in accordance with these principles: 

1. Erection of factories at the site of 
raw materials—Urals, Siberia, Central 
Asia, Caucasia, the Arctic. 

2. Consideration of available trans- 


It went. 





port facilities. Therefore Moscow be- 
came the main center of industry. 

3. Nearness to present or potential 
markets. Therefore, for example, a 
great textile mill ‘was erected at Bar- 
naul in Siberia, although cotton had 
to be hauled hundreds of miles from 
Central Asia. 

4, Labor supply. Therefore the ex- 
pansion of industry in old industrial 
areas—Leningrad, Moscow and the 
Ukraine—was actually almost as rapid 
as in the East. 

5. Considerations of national de- 
fense. Therefore the effort to build, 
or duplicate, industries away from vul- 
nerable frontiers. 

6. Elimination of economic inequal- 
ity among various nationalities. There- 
fore there were special efforts to found 
industry in areas inhabited by non- 
Russians. 

7. Resources of raw materials, and, 
therefore, mining and lumbering oper- 
ations, were “brought,” by intensive 
prospecting, to the places where indus- 
try should be, under the previous con- 
siderations. For example, iron ore was 
found near the coal of Kuznetsk in 
Siberia, and coal not far from the 
iron ore of Magnitogorsk in the Urals. 
This enabled pig iron production with 
a reduction in the quantities carried 
1200 miles between these points. 

How did these factors affect the 
location of industry, before the war? 

The quantity of coal mined in 1938 
was four-and-a-half times as great as 
in 1913, but the Moscow diggings 
multiplied output 25 times! In Si- 














The USSR has abundant oil supplies 


beria the increase was also more than 
20 fold, and in Kazakhstan—50 
fold. Similar figures can be cited for 
many other industries. At first glance, 
this gives the impression that the cen- 
ter of these industries shifted away 
from the old locations in the Ukraine 
or Moscow or Leningrad. Actually, 
this was not true until the war began. 
In the Urals and Siberia coal and 
steel industries as large as those in all 
of Tsarist Russia were created vir- 
tually from scratch during the pre- 
war years. But while this was going 
on, the older European centers, with 
their tremendous head start in estab- 
lished facilities and labor supply, also 
grew more rapidly than ever before. 
In at least one basic industry, the 
smelting of pig iron, the rate of growth 
in the Ukraine was actually a little 
faster than in the Urals, while this 
was even more marked in the field of 
consumers’ goods, where the Ukraine 
and Byelo-Russia, another western bor- 
der republic, had been deficit areas. 
The end result was the following: 
Total industrial output in the Urals 


and Siberia on the eve of World War - 


II did become 50 per cent larger than 
than of the Tsarist Empire as a whole, 
in which these areas had played a 
negligible part. Nevertheless, these 
eastern areas only accounted for 15 
per cent of the vastly expanded output 
of the USSR as a whole on the out- 
break of war. Leningrad alone pro- 
duced ten per cent of the total. Mos- 
cow and surrounding territories within 
a radius of a couple of hundred miles 
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produced 30 per cent, and the Ukraine 
about 20 per cent. Thus, at least three- 
fifths, perhaps as much as three-fourths, 
of all Soviet industry was still west 
of the Volga. This was due to the 
counter-pull among the seven factors 
listed above. For example, speed was 
a prime consideration, and it was far 
easier to establish new factories in well- 
established areas than in the pioneering 
Fast. 


Certain industries were still over- 
whelmingly in a single locality—coal, 
iron and steel in the Ukraine, oil at 
Baku, textiles at Moscow. However, 
the work done had borne fruit in two 
respects. First, emphasis on expansion 
in the invulnerable east had been in the 
most essential industries. Second, the 
industrial areas of the vulnerable west 
had acquired a certain degree of in- 
dependence of each other. The Mos- 
cow area now produced enough coal 
and peat to meet the minimum needs 
of its industries, although its people 
have had to go through four winters 
of war without heat (except from fire- 
wood), gas or a very stringent ratidn 
of electric light. Leningrad, which 
once had imported coal from England, 
now used local peat and water-power, 
and also managed to keep running the 
most vital industries among those which 
were not evacuated. 


The wartime evacuation of industry 
eastward is at this date a twice-told 
tale, although it will never lose its 
freshness as an epic source of material 
for novelists as well as for engineers 
and social planners. Only one thing 
should be added here. The stories of 
machines anchored in wood instead of 
cement for ease of evacuation are partly 
the products of imaginations unable to 
grasp the fact that the enormous east- 
ward trek of industry was truly or- 
ganized on just a couple of months 


notice. Partly, they merely reflect the 


fact that the USSR has always had 
more timber than cement, and used it 
whenever possible. Nor was a “demo- 
lition gallery” built into the Dnieper 
Dam. Nor (and this tops ’em all!) 
was Stalingrad built as a camouflaged 
fortress. The fact is that the increase 
in capital investment for industrial ex- 
pansion planned for 1941 was greater 
in the Ukraine than in the Urals and 
Siberia (76 per cent as compared to 
58), and it was assigned to the heaviest 
industries. While undoubtedly, prep- 
arations had been made long before for 
the transfer of some of the most ex- 
posed industries, the loss of the Ukraine 





was not foreseen, far less the conver- 
sion of Stalingrad’s precious industries 
into a battleground. All the more 
credit is due, therefore, to the social 
factors which made possible the evac- 
uation of so many industries, and the 
courage which held Stalingrad. 


Effect of the War on Distribution 


It has already been made clear that 
the development of the great resources 
of the Urals and Siberia before the war 
had not shifted the economic balance 
out of Europe. Today there is a new 
situation. The Urals and Siberia joint- 
ly produce as much coal, pig iron and 
steel as will the Ukrainian Donbas 
when it attains pre-war levels in about 
three years. (This time estimate was 
given to Edgar Snow late in 1944 by 
the top officials of the State Planning 
Commission of the Ukraine). Before 
the war the Urals and Siberia pro- 
duced less than half as much, com- 
bined, as the Ukraine. 

Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan in Cen- 
tral Asia have their own steel industry 
for the first time. ‘“Treeless” Central 
Asia now gets its own timber from 
stands high in the mountains, and oil 
from wells in each of its republics, 
although Baku, on the western shore 
of the Caspian Sea, remains the center 
of that industry. Ural oil supplies 
much of the need of that area, and 
Volga oil meets part of the require- 
ments of the industries that have sprung 
up along that great river. Inexhaust- 
ible natural gas deposits discovered 
at Saratov on the Volga will be a 
boon to housewife and industrial man- 
agement alike as far away as Moscow, 
500 miles to the west. The Arctic 
Sea Route now gets its own oil and 
coal from Pechora, at the end of a 
1200-mile railroad built into this Sov- 
iet Alaska in wartime. The Pacific 
seaboard has sole use of the rich pe- 
troleum deposits of Sakhalin, now that 


the Japanese concessions have been ab- 


rogated. Even the Ukraine need haul 
less oil from the Caucasus, for 
wells sunk at Romny, west of Kharkov, 
iust before the war, are again in pro- 
duction, while those of Drohobych, 
west of Lvov, have been acquired. 
Aluminum production in the Urals 
is now at least equal to the combined 
output of Leningrad and the Ukraine, 
where virtually the entire industry was 
centered before the war. Manganese 
for Ural steel is mined on the spot in 
quantities as large as the Ukrainian 
(Continued on page 34) 
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THE 45th 
MONTH 


by CAPT. SERGEI N. 
KOURNAKOFF 


AST month we closed our review 
with the words: “There is still a 
chance to make the twenty-seventh an- 
niversary of the Red Army a United 
Nations red-letter day. In the remain- 
ing three weeks the Western Allies 
could push a wedge one-third the size 
of Zhukov’s and this would be ample 
to bring the whole German structure 
down. Such a wedge would bring the 
Allies to Osnabruck and Bielefeld, re- 
ducing Germany to an untenable cor- 
ridor without a strategic rear.” 

While the wish proved over-san- 
cuine, it was basically fulfilled: the 
Red. Army’s twenty-seventh anni- 
versary did become a United Nations 
red-letter day hecause General Eisen- 
hower on that day (on the morning of 
February 24, to be exact) began his big 
offensive from the Roer to the Rhine 
and reached that river between Hol- 
land and Cologne on the eleventh day. 

Prime Minister Churchill said on 
February 6 that “one big heave, all 
together” could end the war in Europe 
very soon. As this is being written, we 
are on the very eve of the “big heave” 
which should take the form of a simul- 
taneous push across the Rhine and 
across the Lower Oder, backed up by 
an advance to the Po, and beyond it 
in Italy, as well as by a supreme effort ' 
by Marshal Tito to throw the Ger- 
mans back into the Julian Alps and 
form a link between Marshal Tol- 
bukhin and Field Marshal Alexander. 
Seven Marshals would then form a 
front from the Baltic to Switzerland 
—Rokossovsky, Zhukov, Konev, Mali- 
novsky, Tolbukhin, Tito and Alexan- 
der. It is to be expected that by the 
time these lines reach the reader, the 
big concerted push against Germany 
will be well under way and Allied 
armies will be fighting between the 
Rhine and the Weser in the West, and 
between the Oder and the Elbe in the 
East. 

As usual, Marshal Stalin marked the 
Red Army anniversary with an order 
of the day in which he: recapitulated 
the results of recent military events. 
During the first forty days of the So- 
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Speakers at dinner given at Waldorf-Astoria celebrating Red Army Day and Wash- 
ington's Birthday, by the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. Left to right: 
Major General Fedor Belov of the Red Army, Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Field Marshal Sir Henry Maitland Wilson, Chief of British Joint Staff Mission 
in U. S., and Major General L. S. Kuter, U.S. Air Representative at Crimea Conference. 


viet winter. offensive (January 13- 
February 23) the Red Army captured 
or freed 300 cities and thousands of 


villages, more than one hundred fac- j 


tories, 2,400 rail stations and 9,500 
miles of rail lines. 

The Germans lost 350,000 prisoners 
and no less than 800,000 officers and 
men killed. The Red Army captured 


¢ 
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or destroyed 3,000 planes, 4,500 tanks — 


and self-propelled guns and 12,000 
guns of all calibers. The northern 
wing of the Red Army advanced 165 
miles, the center 350 miles, and the 
southern wing 275 miles. The opera- 
tions of these forty days developed on 
a front of 750 miles. 

This period was marked by the 
storming and capture of a number of 
German or German-held fortresses of 
major importance, such as Budapest 
(February 13), Schneidemuhl (Febru- 
ary 1+), Posnan (February 23), Arns- 
walde (February 23), and Graudenz 
(Grudziadz) on March 6. 

Budapest fell after a siege of seven 
weeks, yielding the following trophies: 
110,000 prisoners and 49,000 enemy 
killed, 1,250 guns and 270 tanks, plus 
a great number of engines, railroad 
cars and other materiel. Part of the 
garrison which broke out to the wooded 
hills northwest of? Budapest was sur- 
rounded again and annibjtated, the bag 
totaling another 19,500 prisoners. Thus 
the defense of Budapest, the eastern 
gateway to the mountain fastness of 
southern Germany and Austria, cost 
the Germans a cool 178,500 men killed 
or captured. The commander of the 
Budapest garrison, Col. Gen. Pfeffer- 
Wildenbruch, was taken prisoner with 


his staff. 


Posnan yielded 23,000 prisoners and 
25,000 enemy killed; also 365 planes, 
600 guns, 4,500 machine-guns and 
30,000 rifles, to say nothing of a 
tremendous amount of rolling stock 
and other materiel. The commandant, 
Major General Matter, was also cap- 
tured with his staff. 

If we add to this the bag in the other 
major fortresses captured by Soviet 
troops, we find the fortresses alone 
yielded a quarter of a million Germans 
killed and prisoners. 

The Germans hung on to Budapest 
in order to cover the road to Bratislava 
and Vienna, and into the Alpine region. 
They held Posnan and the other Polish 
and Prussian fortresses in order to 
block the ‘key railroad junctions be- 
hind the Red Army’s Berlin front. The 
average stege of these fortresses lasted 
a month. Thus, the Germans paid a 
quarter of a million men for a reprieve 
of a few weeks. They will have paid 
more when besieged Breslau and Glo- 
gau fall: 

The operations of the past month 
on the Eastern Front basically rep- 
resented a sort of “squaring of the 


shoulders” by Marshal Zhukov. Take 


-a look at the map we published last 


month. Zhukov was pointing at Ber- 
lin a wedge with a cutting edge some 
fifty miles wide. This was in the first 
days of February. Most newspaper 
headlines in this country screamed of 
a “march on Berlin” and feverishly 
counted the miles between Zhukov and 
Unter den Linden. However, it would 


have been foolish to expect such a © 


mature and experienced commander as 
Zhukov to attack a powerful fortified 
(Continued on page 31) 
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ON TO 
BERLIN! 


How the Red 
Army 
Celebrated its 
Twenty-Seventh 
Anniversary 


Right page, top: The victori- 

ous Red Army rolls through 

the streets of Muelhausen in 
East Prussia 


Second row, left to right: So- 
viet self-propelled guns pass 
through Maideburg, deeper 
into East Prussia. The Ger- 
mans fought fiercely to hold 
this town, but failed. Bottom 
row: Columns of German war 
prisoners plod along the 
roads of East Prussia. Every- 
where formidable German 
defenses like these crumple 
under the Red Army's ad- 
vance. 


Left page: Soviet infantry- 
men attack the enemy in bit- 
ter street fighting in Muel- 
hausen. In circle: Soviet guns 
enter the liberated city of 
Czestochowa in Poland. 























Above: Reading room. Lenin State Library 
in Moscow 


Below: Painting by Repin of Leo Tolstoy at 
work at his desk at Yasnaya Polyana 


Books at the Front 


RED ARMY man, at the Zhito- 

mir front, wrote, “We find it 
easier to fight with the golden treasure 
of literature beside us.” 

That treasure has: been kept at the 
soldiers’ side throughout the war. Up 
to the end of 1943 the books sent to 
the front numbered over 8,000,000 
copies. In the first months of the war, 
when the advancing Germans broke 
into. Soviet positions, they laughed over 
the quantities of books they found. But 
as the war continued they changed 
their minds about the Red Army 
“bookworms”’. 

The most popular books have 
proved to be the pocket editions is- 
sued by the Commissariat of Defense. 
These are roughly similar to the soldier 
editions, prepared by the Council of 
Books in Wartime in this country. 
‘They are produced at the rate of five 
titles a month and consist of both 
classics and contemporary books, the 
latter, in the form of collections of 
sketches, stories and poems. 

Among the most popular have been 
“The Heart of a Sailor” by Leonid 
Sobolev; collections of sketches by A. 
Polyakov, a tank driver who was killed 
in action and two of whose books, 
“Russians Don’t Surrender” and 
“White Mammoths” were published 
in this country; collections of: work 
by Konstantin Simonov, whose plays, 
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and published in America, and of 
Wanda Wassilewska whose novel 
“The Rainbow” also appeared in this 
country; and books by older Soviet 
writers, Alexei Tolstoy, Mikhail Sho- 
lokhov, Ilya Ehrenburg, and others. 
Ot foreign writers two Americans, 
Mark Twain and O. Henry have 
proved very popular. a4 

So important is the supply of new 
books considered that transport, planes 
are used to deliver them. The larger 
formations of the Red Army maintain 
library services; but the actual work 
of supplying the individual units in 
the trenches and foxholes is carried 
on by volunteers. The regimental 
libraries move ahead with the troops 
in especially equipped trucks. Reviews 
in the Army newspapers keep the men 
posted on the new books as they appear. 

Discussions and group readings of 
books is a favorite relaxation. Groups 
sit around a campfire or in the dugouts 
listening to readings until a book is 
finished; then the discussions begin. 
Author-correspondents, as they appear 
in the various sectors, join in these 
discussions. 


School for Writers 


Gorky’s aid to young writers is one 
of the most extraordinary of the many 
contributions of this great-hearted 
man. He influenced the development 
of many of the outstanding writers of 
the Soviet Union, particularly those 
who began as untrained and sometimes 
only recently literate workers and 
peasants. His experiences refuted the 
old notion that writing is an unteach- 
able art that must be self-developed in 
isolation. 

To expand Gorky’s work the Soviet 
government organized a young writers 
school in 1933. After Gorky’s death 
the school was renamed in his honor, 
“The Gorky Institute of Literature”. 
It is now conducted by The Soviet 
Writers’ Union. ’ 

It is not believed at the school that 
writers can be “made” through in- 
struction. The staff is confident, how- 
ever, through concrete experience, 
that the talented can more quickly and 


sketches and poems have been produced 









Above: Performance at Leningrad Front— 
an armored train is the stage. 


Below: In the blindage of a station near the 
front where Red Army rnen are sent for a rest 


completely develop their powers 
through the help and the mutual 
criticism offered in the school. 

Since only those with marked talent 
are admitted the enrollment is small— 
under a hundred. In addition to the 
regular staff the leading Soviet writers, 
some of them graduates of the school, 
participate in analyses of student work. 
Among them is Leonid Leonov, whose 
“Road to the Ocean” is one of the 


most widely acclaimed Soviet novels 


to be translated in this country and 
who was one of the young writers 
aided by Gorky. 

Graduates of the school do not all 
become novelists, poets or critics. Some 
turn to editorial work and others to 
journalism and thereby the school aids 
in raising the standard in these profes- 
sions. A large proportion of the front- 
line newspapers today are manned by 
graduates and students of this school. 


A Great Library 


As the Nazi armies rolled on Mos- 
cow and the Luftwaffe bombers sought 
to obliterate the Soviet capital, the 
evacuation of the treasures of the 
great Lenin library began. In all 700,- 
000 rare books were moved. They in- 
cluded manuscripts, ancient Chinese 
presswork, rare Elzevir and Aldine 
editions, old Russian books, 17th and 
18th century editions and other biblio- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HIS is the story of a woman who 

twenty-five years ago was illiterate 
and the second wife of a Turkmenian 
fisherman in the distant village of 
Kzylsu near Krasnovodsk. ‘Today at 
forty, she is a member of the Govern- 
ment of the Turkmen Soviet Socialist 
Republic. A sturdily built woman with 
a pleasant face, coal black hair, live 
brown eyes and two rows of perfect 
teeth, Bakhtygul Altybayeva has been 
People’s Commissar of Light Industry 
in Turkmenia since 1937. When she 
entered this high office she was the 
first woman People’s Commissar in all 
of Central Asia. 

I made her acquaintance recently 
during her‘annual visit to Moscow to 
report on the production program of 
Turkmenia’s light industry for the com- 
ing year. The interview took place at 
the headquarters of the Turkmenian 
Republic where she received me in a 
room literally upholstered with mag- 
nificent Tekin rugs. 

“T suppose the interview must begin 
with my childhood,” she said, showing 
her pearly teeth in a disarming smile. 
‘‘Newspaper men are always interested 
in my childhood for some reason. 
“Here,” she made a gesture which 
included the whole room, “you have 
my childhood.” 

She was only ten when she started 
to work at rug weaving and at thirteen 
was one of the most skilled crafts- 
women in her village. Orphaned at 
an early age sha was brought up by a 
neighbor. Bakhtygul means “happy 
goose,” but her childhood was far’ from 
happy. 

At the age of thirteen she was given 
in marriage, or rather sold, according 
to the old Turkmenian custom, to a 
local fisherman. Her memories of this 
period of her life are most painful. 
Bound as Eastern women were to serve 
their husbands hand and foot, the girl 
was burdened with household cares in 
addition to her work in a rug factory. 
At sixteen she was a mother, but her 
child lived only a month. 

Added to her bitterness and resent- 
ment at having been forced into mar- 
riage, was the fact that her husband 
now took for himself a second wife, 
who immediately took the upper hand 
and forced Bakhtygul to do all the 
hard work in the household. To make 
matters worse, her husband would not 
permit her to give up rug weaving, for 
his young wife’s skill brought him a 
nice income. 

“Had I not inherited my father’s 
character, I would most probably have 
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Bakhtygul Altybayeva 


A WOMAN OF 
~TURKMENTIA 


by L. IRIN 


spent the rest of my days in slavery to 
Murat,” said Altybayeva. “But I 
couldn’t endure life and so made up my 
mind to break away.” 

Although she was illiterate and un- 
able to read the papers, rumors of what 
was happening in the country reached 
her ears. When she heard that the new 
Soviet laws forbade bigamy, she seized 
her opportunity. 

“With happiness ahead one can walk 
more boldly,” said Bakhtygul, quoting 
an old Turkmenian proverb. She was 


_ the first woman in her district to re- 


fuse publicly to live with a man who 
had two wives and to declare her in- 
tention of discarding the veil. But 
feeling ran high in those days and to 
escape vengeance of the fanatics she 
left Kzylsu on a dark night by boat and 
went to Krasnovodsk. There in the 
big town she was safe. 

Working as a shop assistant by day, 
she attended night school to acquire the 
learning denied her in her old status 
as “an inferior being.” At nineteen no 
amount of hard work dismayed Bakhty- 
gul so long as she had her freedom. 
Her contact with the new Soviet life 
was like intoxicating wine and she 
eagerly absorbed everything around 
her. 

“Tt was as though I had been born 
all over again. For the first time in 
my life I lived up to my name.” Smil- 
ing at the memory, she opened a brief- 
case and took out a photograph. A 
smiling face of a handsome Eastern 


girl looked out at me from a piece of 
faded cardboard. 

From then on events moved fast 
for Bakhtygul. Within the next ten 
years she graduated from a teachers’ 
course, worked in a kindergarten and 
was put in charge of organizing schools 
for illiterate adult women. Thanks to 
her energy and ability as an organizer 
she accomplished a great deal in this 
important field. 

Her rug weaving skill, however, 
hadn’t been forgotten and the day came 
when Bakhtygul Altybayeva was placed 
at the head of an association of rug 
weavers’, tailors’ and shoemakers’ co- 
operatives. Later she went to Lenin- 
grad and took a training course in 
cooperatives. Upon her return to Turk- 
menia she was elected chairman of the 
Turkmenian Association of Rug Weav- 
ing Cooperatives. 

At the end of 1937 Altybayeva was 
appointed People’s Commissar of Light 
Industry in Turkmenia, and December 
12 of the same year she was elected 
Deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR from Kashau electoral area in 
Turkmenia. 

Altybayeva now heads an industry 
consisting of dozens of clothing, foot- 
wear, knitgoods, leather and glass fac- 
tories. During her seven years at her 
present post the production capacity 
of these branches of industry has been 
quadrupled. 

In recognition of her work as head 
of Turkmenian light industry, she 
has been awarded the Order of the 
Red Banner of Labor and the Badge 
of Honor. Last year, the enterprises 
under her leadership fulfilled the 
year’s plan by December 11 and before 
the year was out produced a substan- 
tial amount above the program. She 
told me: “Preparations are now being 
made to build new plants to expand 
the production of consumers’ goods in 
our Republic.” 

This Turkmenian woman who has 
risen from abject poverty and misery to 
a ministerial post, enjoys great popu- 
larity among her people not only as a 
member of the government and a 
deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, and her Republic (she was 
elected to the latter body in 1938), but 
also as one who springs from the people 
and hence knows them and understands 
their needs and requirements. Although 
there are now three women on the 
Council of People’s Commissars in the 
Turkmenian SSR, Altybayeva is still 
regarded by her people as the first 
woman of the Republic. 
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THE TURKMEN REPUBLIC 


Continuing his account of Soviet Central Asia, Dr. La- 
mont introduces Turkmenia, land of carpets and cotton 


T takes a day or a night by steamer 
sailing due east across the Caspian 

from Baku to get to Krasnovodsk, chief 
port of the Turkmen Soviet Socialist 
Republic. —Turkmenia, with a popula- 
tion of over 1,300,000, contains the 
Soviet Union’s southernmost territory, 
having a common frontier with Iran 
for 600 miles and with Afghanistan for 
+00. It is almost as big as pre-Hitler 
Germany. The tall, dark, bearded Tur- 
co-Tatars of this land put up such stiff 
resistance against the conquering Rus- 
sians back in the 1870’s that one T'sar- 
ist general reported: “These people are 
a black spot on the earth. Their ex- 
termination would be a wholly virtu- 
ous act.” Earlier the Turkmenians had 
proved a tough problem for various 
Moslem emirs, as indicated in the leg- 
endary exploits of the quick-witted, 
fast-moving Nasredin, a  picaresque 
‘lurkmenian Robin Hood. 

Before the coming of the Soviets, 
however, there was no united Turk- 
nienian nation and no generally ac- 
cepted Turkmenian language. Under 
the Tsars this people was divided up 
into separate tribes and clans that spoke 
different dialects and waged sanguinary 
warfare with one another. The heads 
of the clans tended to function as feu- 
dal lords who maintained a monopoly 
over the arable land and the irrigation 
system. After the Russian conquest the 
masses of the Turkmenian people suf- 
fered under the double oppression of 


Cotton gathering in Peshan Ali, Turkmenistan 


their own patriarchal, feudal elements 
and the Tsarist Government. Soviet 
policy, rapidly changed all this, freed 
the —Turkmenians from economic ex- 
ploitation and welded them for the first 
time into a united, self-conscious nation. 

Unhappily, the great Desert of Kara 
Kum, meaning “Black Sands,” consti- 
tutes 80 per cent of the Turkmenian 
Republic. In cities like Krasnovodsk, 
on the edge of the desert flats and far 
away from the mountains to the south, 
no fresh water is obtainable; and there- 
fore all water used for drinking or 
cooking has to be brought from other 
places or specially distilled from the 
salty Caspian Sea. ‘To make a bad 
situation worse, the Caspian itself, al- 
ready 84 feet below sea level, is grad- 
ually drying up, and leaving desolate 
clay wastes behind as it recedes. 

The enterprising Turkmenians, how- 
ever, are making mighty efforts to re- 
claim the desert and have made con- 
siderable progress. Millions of rubles 
have been spent on extending the ir- 
rigation system and on setting up ex- 
perimental stations in various parts of 
the country. Artificial rain has been 
produced here by sprinkling chemicals 
on passing clouds from airplanes. And 
it has been discovered that the desert 
itself is by no means as impervious to 
life as was once thought. Much of it is 
covered by a sparse grass upon which 
sheep and camels can graze. More im- 
portant, much of the desert soil main- 
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by CORLISS LAMONT 


tains moisture a few feet below the 
surface, so that crops can be planted 
and grown successfully in deep trenches 
with sloping sides. 

Centuries ago the Amu-Darya River, 
winding north from the mountains of 
southeastern Turkmenia, flowed across 
the Kara Kum Desert to empty into 
the Caspian near Krasnovodsk, instead 
of losing itself in the Sea of Aral as 
now. One of the most ambitious of the 
Turkmen Republic’s projects is to di- 
vert part of this river into its old bed, 
now known as the Uzboi. This would 
serve to bring fresh water and fertile 
silt to thousands of square miles of 
wasteland and to transform radically 
the economy of Turkmenia. Following 
a suggestion made by Lenin as far back 
as 1918, the Turkmenians have al- 
ready converted to industrial use the 
extensive natural salt deposits north 
of Krasnovodsk in the Gulf of Kara- 
Bogaz-Gol, locally known as the Black 
Maw. 

‘Today as in former times Turkmenia 
is noted throughout the world for its 
beautiful carpets, tending to deep red 
in color, like the gowns of the men 
and the dresses of the women. These 
much-prized, blood-red rugs, compli- 
cated in design and each in itself a work 
of art, are still used in the Soviet East 
not merely as floor coverings, but for 
tables, chairs, beds and interior dec- 
orations of every sort. In Tsarist days 
the tens of thousands of Turkmenian 








Carpet-weavers, many of them women, 
worked on an individual basis, but 
they are now organized for the most 
part into cooperatives. Cotton-grow- 
ing and its derivative industries are 
the basis of the Turkmen economy, 
with silk, fruit, cattle, fishing in the 
Caspian and the production of oil and 
other minerals all important. The lead- 
ing center of Turkmenia’s newly de- 
veloped industry is Ashkabad, near the 
southern border, largest city in the 
Republic and its capital. 

Americans showed a pronounced in- 
terest in the territory now under the 
Turkmen Republic when an archeolog- 
ical expedition led by Raphael Pum- 
pelly went there in 1903-04 and made 
far-reaching excavations of the ancient 
city of Anau near Ashkabad. In fact, 
the mouldering, sand-covered ruins of 
famous cities of the past are a com- 


Children’s Bloed Factory 


E visited achildren’s home 

located in Bolduri, a suburb on 
the Riga seashore. Living in the home 
at the present time are boys and girls 
who were rescued from Salaspils, a 
German death factory near Riga. Al- 
though there are more than 400 chil- 
dren in the home, a death-like silence 
reigns in the rooms, for the children 
are still under the terrifying impres- 
sions of their recent ordeals. ‘Where 
are you from, Sonny?” I asked an eight 
year old lad with eyes that showed no 
sign of life. ‘Latvia, or Estonia?” 

With eyes void of expression the lad 
gave me a wan smile, sighed, and 
whispered: “From the Ukraine, the 
Kharkov region.” 

The boy’s experiences are heartrend- 
ing and incredible, but no less so than 
the experiences of the other children in 
the home. His name is Alexei Kondra- 
tenko and he was living with his 
parents, his four brothers and sister in 
the Ukrainian village when the Ger- 
mans occuppied it. Alexei’s father, who 
had been active in public affairs of the 
district, was shot, his mother and fif- 
teen year old brother Mitya had been 
shipped to Germany. The younger 
children had been loaded into a box 
car and sent “to Salaspils along with 
many other children. 

In Salaspils there were special bar- 
racks for children with cots in four 
tiers. However, there were so many 
children that some of them had to sleep 
on the floor. The toilets were in the 
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Turkmenian wo- 
men carpet weav- 
ers at work on 
one of the color- 
ful rugs for which 
this part of Cen- 
tral Asia is fa- 
mous. The weav- 
ing is done by 
cooperatives. 


monplace in Turkmenia. Not far west 
of Ashkabad lie the remains of Nissa, 
capital of the kingdom of Parthia in 
the third century B. C. Likewise in 
this same general vicinity, alongside the 
modern town of Mary, is_ historic 
Merv, the more or less complete skele- 
ton of a dead city extending over an 


courtyard, but the children were ex- 
pected to observe the same regulations 
regarding their use as the adults. 
Living in the same barracks were 
Alexei, Lenya, Valya and Kilya Kon- 
dratenko. Kilya, the youngest, was 
only a year and eight months. 

“He kept crying all the time because 
he was hungry,” Alexei told me. “We 
used to feed him on cabbage leaves. 
Then he fell ill and died. So did Val- 
ya, I suppose because they took so 
much blood from her.” 

The Germans had a reason for or- 
ganizing children’s barracks in Sala- 
spils. They needed a factory for the 
extraction of blood and the children 
were good raw material. The camp 
administration had an agreement with 
the German Red Cross to supply them 
with blood, and they did, by the bucket- 
ful, which was sent in ampules to the 
hospitals every day. This was an estab- 
lishment of which the fascist vampires 
might well be proud; two hundred 
litres of children’s blood a day. 

We talked to young victims from 
Leningrad, Vitebsk, Poltava and Am- 
sterdam. We even saw two little girls 
from Paris. From these children we 
learned of the inhuman practices of 
this factory. 

Every morning the doctor visited 
the children’s barracks. It is difficult 
to believe that this beast had once 
studied in a university, had taken a lec- 
ture course and read books. The in- 
struments were sterilized on the table 


area of 38 square miles. In the time 
of Genghis Khan Merv was a great 
metropolis of enormous wealth; and the 
gaunt bones of its weather-beaten bat- 
tlements, ruined palaces and crumbling 
cupolas are a vivid reminder of the 
fate of empires and the transiency of 
human achievement. 


by B. BRODOVSKY 


that stood in the middle of the 
barracks. 

At the sight of these preparations 
the children began to cry wildly, many 
of them becoming hysterical. But 
nothing made the slightest impression 
on the fiends in white. The doctor 
continued his preparations while his 
assistants, some soldiers, climbed on 
tiers to look for the children. Ac- 
cording to regulations every child was 
subjected to blood letting once a week. 

Debilitated and starved children 
rarely withstood more than five to six 
operations, so that the death rate in 
the barracks was ten to fifteen daily. 

In August of 1942, six Byelo-Rus- 
sian children, brothers and _ sisters, 
arrived at Salaspils. The oldest was 
fourteen years old, the youngest was 
three. Their robust condition pleased 
the medicine men with the swastika, 
and their blood was let every three 
days. In two months all six were dead. 

We were shown the findings of 
medical investigations of children in 
the Bondur Children’s Home from 
which we quote a few cases: 

“Panfilova, Natasha, ten years. In 
very enfeebled condition. Pernicious 
anaemia. The-girl is very nervous and 
cries frequently. She was at the camp 
in Salaspils and had her blood taken 
eighteen times.” 

“Levchenko, Pavel, twelve years 
old. -Very feeble. Was at the camp 
in Salaspils. His blood was let more 

(Continued on page 32) 
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NIGHT BATTLE AT STALINGRAD 


NE sultry August day the bombers 
of Richthofen’s air squadron had 
been hovering over Stalingrad since early 
morning. It was hard to say exactly how 
many there were and how often they 
dropped their bombs and flew away and 
returned. But that day observers counted 
over two thousand planes over the town. 
It was like Dunkirk. The city caught 
fire that night and burned all the follow- 
ing day and night. And though battles 
were still going on fifty miles away from 
the town at the Don crossings, the big 
Stalingrad battle opened with this fire. 
From that moment the glare of Stalin- 
grad drew the combatants to the burning 
city like a magnet. 

The Germans kept up the bombing and 
here and there new Ares broke out that 
no Icnger startled anyone. 

On the twenty-first day the moment 
came when it might seem to one who 
relied on military theory alone that there 
was no longer any purpose or indeed 
any possibility of defending the city. In 
the north the Germans had already 
emerged on the Volga, in the south they 
were approaching it. Nowhere did we 
hold a stretch of more than two miles 
along the forty-mile shoreline of the city 
and almost throughout its length the Ger- 
mans already occupied the western out- 
skirts. 

In the morning Colonel Bobrov had 
been sent to meet and hurry on a divi- 
sion of which one battalion was com- 
manded by Captain Saburov. He met the 
division in mid-day before he reached the 
center of Akhtuba, twenty miles from 
the Volga. And the first man he spoke 
to was Saburov who ‘was marching at 
the head of the battalion. 

“Comrade Captain,” he said, his quiet, 
weary eyes searching the other’s face, “I 
needn’t explain to you why it is necessary 
for your battalion to be at the crossing 
at six o'clock.” 

“Well, what do things look like there?” 
Saburov asked with a jerk of his head in 
the direction of the right bank. 

“Tt is a hard job,” the Colonel said. “A 
hard job.” Then for the third time, in 
a whisper, “A hard job”—as though no 
qualification could be added to this ex- 
haustive expression. 

If the first time it sounded simply like 
a hard job, the second time it sounded 
very hard and the third time, pronounced 
in a whisper, it became something ter- 
ribly hard, beyond bearing. 

Saburov stared in silence at the Volga’s 
right bank. Toward nightfall a thunder- 
storm broke. At ten o’clock when Sabu- 
rov was sending his last company across, 
the scene around him resembled some ex- 
aggeratedly gloomy, fantastic picture. 


The river foamed and roared, The head 
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By KONSTANTIN SIMONOV 


An excerpt from “Days and Nights,” a book based on Simonov’s per- 
sonal observations of the epic battle of Stalingrad and the people 
whose courage and whose lives swung the tide of the war toward victory 


men were crimson pillars. Fires towered 
above the horizon of the fields of night and 
somewhere high above, crimson reflections 
flickered in the black sky. Lightning 
flashes came frequently, snatching from 
the darkness glimpses of bushes along 
the bank, illuminating weird ruins of 
buildings with their roofs reared sky- 
ward, huge fuel tanks crumpled like 
balls of paper squeezed in a fist. Then 
slanting rain came down in big drops 
that beat on their faces. 

It was hard to make out anything 
among the wreckage and ruins in the 
terrible darkness. Men found each other 
only by touching and by their voices, while 
around them the torrents from the sky 
thrashed arid thundered endlessly. 

Captain Saburov was summoned at 
once to divisional headquarters, which 
proved to be not more than a ten-minute 
walk. It was under the high founda- 
tions of a house built on a slope running 
down into a gully, forming a fairly deep 
cave protected by cencrete supports like 
pillars driven into the ground. . Here a 
light could be lit and a whole cellar il- 
luminated by what was known as a “bat” 
lamp hung on a column, and pocket flash- 
lights which were taken out whenever 
anybody wanted.to jot something down 
or examine a map. 

At headquarters Saburov was assigned 
to an urgent mission. When he re- 
turned to where his battalion was sta- 
tioned, it appeared that his bodyguard, 
the enterprising young tommy-gunner, 
Petya, had already fixed up a kind of 
command post in the middle of the bar- 
rack ruins. You could only get into it 
on all fours, but inside it was com- 
paratively dry and a light was burning. 

Saburov sent for Lieutenant Maslen- 
nikov, Parfenov and the commanders of 
all three companies, lanky heavily- 
moustached Gordienko, little Vinokurov 
and Potapov, a quiet, rather heavy, 
Siberian, who had recently arrived from 
the reserves. Saburov gave them a half 
hour to pick fifty tommy-gunners and 
the best riflemen from each company. 

“Ahead of us,” he explained unfolding 
the plan of the city, “you see a square. 
The houses on this side already have been 
taken by the Germans—there are three 
very big houses, each covering about a 
half a block. We will take these houses 
tonight.” 

He gave his words emphasis by making 
slight pauses as though he were placing a 
full stop after each. 

He divided his forces into three groups. 
The house on the left of the square 
would be taken from the flank by Gor- 
dienko with his group; the house on the 
right would be taken by Parfenov, also 
in a flanking movement; while Saburov 





himself would take the one on the right 
across the square. 

He marked the points from which each 
group was to start and fixed on the 
middle square for his own move. He had 
more men, but he had to go straight 
across the square where the only cover 
was the circular fountain that was 
marked on the map and lay like a dark 
splotch ahead. 

Just before the attack Saburov sent for 
Gordienko and Parfenov once more. 
Taking out his cigarette case which con- 
tained four cherished cigarettes, he gave 
one to each, stuck the third between his 
teeth, and left one to smoke after the 
battle. The three nen squatted down and, 
shielding the flame with the skirt of his 
great coat, he lit their cigarettes. Then, 
smoking through their fists to cover the 
lighted end, they got up. 

What could he say to them? That 
they should go on ahead? They knew 
that. That they shouldn’t be afraid of 
death? They were just as much afraid 
as he was, in any case. Should they be 
told that it was necessary, very. necessary 
indeed that the three houses should be 
taken? But if it wasn’t very necessary 
how could people go out into that pitch 
darkness to face the unknown and death? 
Of course it was necessary. Instead of 
useless words, Saburov stretched out his 
long muscular arms, quickly drew tall 
Gordienko and the small slight figure of 


’Parfenov close to him by the shoulders 


and gave them a hug, then in silence let 
them go. When they vanished into the 
darkness he found himself thinking not 
of himself but of them. Would he ever 
see them again? As for whether they 
would ever see him again he didn’t stop 
to think. 

A minute later he was starting out 
with his own detachment. For fifty or 
sixty paces he went in silence, holding 
his breath tensely in excitement as 
though the Germans might hear him. A 
sudden burst of machine-gun fire came 
from the German side, the first tracer 
bullets swept across the square, then 
one after the other two white flares went 
up, illuminating for a few seconds the 
patch of ground, from which the dark 
shape of the fountain rose and the men 
on Saburov’s right and left who flopped 
to the stone pavement, in the sudden 
glare. Saburov jumped up and ran for- 
ward. Behind him Sovigt mortars an- 
swered the Germans and guns began fir- 
ing in long bursts. Tracers overhead were 
coming thick and fast from both. sides 
and a wild thought crossed Saburov’s 
mind that some must collide in the air. 

After that, time and life were measured 
in yards. Saburov seemed to be con- 
tinually jumping up, getting his men up 
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and running a few paces, then flopping 
down again in the roadway. Soon Ger- 
man mortars started firing. Bombs burst, 
now ahead, now behind them, ploughing 


up the pavement. The rain which had 
seemed about to stop, came down in 
torrents. Mortar bombs burst close by. 
Saburov rushed forward, stumbled and 
as he fell he struck against some object 
and hurt himself. The next moment he 
struggled up clutching at something for 
support. In a lurid flash of lightning he 
saw that he was huddled against the 
fountain with his arms around the stone 
figure of a child. The head and upper 
half of the body had been smashed by a 
shell so Saburov was clinging to the 
legs. The big circular fountain that 
served as a temporary cover now un- 
expectedly proved to be an obstacle. 

Terrifying as it was to stay here, it 
was still more terrifying to go the hun- 
dred yards that divided the attackers 
from the walls of the house. Saburov’s 
men didn’t want to part with this shelter. 
They lay down behind the wall of the 
fountain and for some time couldn’t make 
up their minds to go on further. Several 
times Saburov crawled past the fountain 
drawing his men after him and returning 
for others. The machine-guns kept them 
down on the ground, although there 
were hardly any losses yet. 

Five minutes passed like this. With 
mingled fear and satisfaction, Saburov 
thought that it turned out as he wished. 
He had drawn the enemy’s blows to him- 
self while Gordienko’s and Parfenov’s 
groups meantime got around by the back- 
yards to the houses on both sides. That 
was all to the good if only this continuous 
downpour of white, green and yellow 
tracer bullets would cease. 

The last fifty yards nobody had to be 
told to get up; after waiting till one 
more machine-gun burst was over they 
all made a sudden determined dash for- 
ward to their now visible objective as to 
an anchor of salvation. No matter what 
might await them there—Germans or 
devils—anything was better than the open 
square across which they had been crawl- 
ing. The desire which becomes over- 
mastering in an attack as the end draws 
near, the desire to use a bayonet, to reach 
out and touch the Germans, lifted these 
men irresistibly to their feet and urged 
them forward. 

Saburov reached the house first. He 
had some difficulty reaching the windows 
on the first floor which were very high. 
Petya, his bodyguard, ran to him and 
helped him up. Saburov got a grip on 
the windowsill, threw a heavy anti-tank 
grenade through the window, then 
dropped to the ground. 

A tremendous explosion was heard 
from within. Petya hoisted Saburov up 
again. He got astride the windowsill 
and reached down a hand to Petya. When 
Petya made it, he lent a hand to two 
others and the four of them deployed 
inside the house. Saburov, following a 
custom he learned from the Germans 
at the beginning of the war, fired his 
tommy-gun fanwise as a_ precaution. 
From close by came a cry and some- 
one in the depths of the room moaned. 


Groping his way across the room, 
Saburov pushed open the door into the 
corridor. It was a blind corridor with- 
out windows and at either end of it on 
the left and right little lamps had been 
left burning by the Germans. Several 
men ran out of a doorway at the far 
end of the corridor. Saburov felt rather 
than understood that they were Germans 
and crouching behind the crack in the 
door, fired down the corridors. Some of 
the running men fell, one stumbled and 
waving his arms wildly ran as far as 
Saburov and fell flat at his feet. The 
last man dashed from wall to wall and 
sprang past Saburov only to crash into 
someone behind him who uttered a 
triumphant yell of “Aha, I’ve got you!” 

In the half hour that followed it was 
hard to make out anything. Saburov’s 
men and the Germans rushed at each 
other and fired point-blank, fought and 
fired again and flung grenades. It was 
obvious from the confused running and 
from the way the Germans dashed up- 
stairs and down that they were frightened 
and that what the Soviet soldiers had 
been longing for on the square—to get 
their hands on Germans or their bayonets 
into them—had come at last. Gradually 
the battle shifted to the inner yard and 
died down. The Germans were either 
dead or in hiding or had run away. 
Their mortars which stood in the next 
street opened fire on the house, from 
which it might be concluded that the 
house was ours again. 

It was getting light very slowly. Sabu- 
rov sent a runner to Gordienko and 
Parfenov who, judging by the direction 
from which the Germans were firing, 
had taken the right and left houses. 

Lieutenant Parfenov was badly 
wounded in this night battle and when 
Saburov reached him he found him lying 
on the floor in a half-wrecked room 
with his head resting on two satchels, 
his own and someone else’s. His blood 
was draining away. A big piece of mortar 
bomb had torn open his abdomen. When 





Saburov came in the man could only 
look at him sadly and understandingly 
but he said nothing. 

Saburov felt that particular sorrow one 
feels for those who are killed in the first 
battle, although as far as Saburov knew, 
Parfenov had been in the army some- 
where on the western front from the 
beginning of the war. This small slight 
man with a plain face and gentle brown 
eyes, a man who had never been 
able to give orders or shout in a com- 
manding voice, behaved now with such 
calm uncomplaining manliness, dying 
without saying a word, that Saburov 
wanted to come closer and say something 
comforting—the best thing that he knew. 
He glanced at Parfenov’s dreadful and 
as yet unbandaged wound and the 
thought occurred to him that if he hadn’t 
the strength to raise his head from the 
mattress and look at his wound it was 
all the better. Squatting down by him 
he bent close to Parfenov’s face and 
smoothing back the damp hair from his 
brow, said: “Well, how are you, eh, 
Parfenov?” 

Parfenov was afraid to speak because 
if he did he would have to unclench his 
teeth and if he did that he’d surely 
shriek with agony. So he didn’t answer, 
but only opened his eyes and closed them 
again as much as to say “All right.” 
Seeing plainly that the man was dying, 
Saburov thought or rather pictured to 
himself with startling clearness how this 
little man must have run ahead of all 
of them without uttering a word or a 
shout. He must have run straight at the 
Germans without ducking. He didn’t want 
to duck because he was so little any- 
way. 

“All right Parfenov, all right,” Sabu- 
rov said. The words had little mean- 
ing, but they ‘were spoken with deep 
tenderness. 

Then bending closer, Saburov kissed 
Parfenov on his tightly clenched teeth. 

After a lull of two hours the fighting 
was resumed at dawn. . 


"In a lurid flash of lightning he saw that he was huddled against 
the fountain with his arms around the stone figure of a child—" 









































OUR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 








Question: In a discussion which took 
place before the Yalta Conference, the 
opinion was expressed that the Soviet 
Union rejected any alteration of the line 
which it established in Poland in 1939. 
What is the truth of the matter? J. D. C., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Answer: It is not true that the Soviet 
Union demanded that the Polish-Soviet 
border run exactly along the line where it 
stopped Hitler in 1939. On the contrary, 
the Soviet Union insisted on a border 
approximating the Curzon Line which 
was considerably east of where it stopped 
Hitler. More than a year ago on Jan- 
uary 11, 1944, Tass was authorized by 
the Soviet government to make the fol- 
lowing statement on the question of 
Soviet-Polish relations. We quote part 
of the statement which bears directly on 
the question here: 

“The eastern frontiers of Poland can 
be established by agreement with the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Government 
does not regard the frontiers of 1939 as 
unalterable. These frontiers can be modi- 
fied in Poland’s favor so that the areas 
in which the Polish population forms a 
majority be turned over to Poland. In 
this case the Soviet-Polish frontier could 
pass approximately along the so-called 
Curzon line, which was adopted in 1919 
by the Supreme Council of the Allied 
Powers, and which provides for inclusion 
of the Western Ukraine and Western 
Byelo-Russia into the Soviet Union. 

“The western frontiers of Poland 
must be extended through incorporation 
into Poland of ancient Polish lands pre- 
viously wrested by Germany, without 
which it is impossible to unite the whole 
Polish people in its state, which thereby 
will receive a needed outlet to the Baltic 
Sea. 

“The just aspirations of the Polish 
people for its full reunion in a strong and 
independent state must receive recog- 
nition and support.” 

The justice of that position has been 
recognized by the entire civilized world 
today. 


Question: I have been handed a cir- 
cular charging that there is no freedom 
of religion in Russia and that Christians 
are being persecuted there. Will you 
please give me some information on the 


subject? G. W., Lansing, Mich. 


Answer: The Soviet baiters never 
tire of repeating the same lie concerning 
religion in the Soviet Union. It is none- 
theless amazing that they persist in this 
particular one at the present time when 
only in February of this year there took 
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place in Moscow one of the greatest 
Russian Orthodox Church (Greek Cath- 
olic) assemblies ever held in Russia. This 
assembly of Bishops, as well as some 
foreign Metropolitans and Bishops, elect- 
ed the new Patriarch of the Russian 
Church, Metropolitan Alexei. 

The Church assembly took up many 
problems of the future functioning of the 
Church in the USSR, which is being 
normalized with the consent and assis- 
tance of the Soviet Government. 

The Council of Bishops of the Russian 
Church issued an appeal to the Christian 
world in which, among other things, it said: 

“Brothers and Christians of the whole 
world, it is now clear whose arms the 
Lord Jesus Christ blessed and whose 
arms he did not bless) Our Red Army 
is bringing and has already brought lib- 
eration to many neighboring countries 
from their merciless enslavers. We be- 
lieve that the one and only Ruler of 
Heaven and earth who quieted the wind 
of the Sea of Galilee will soon quiet 
this world storm. We will see the inter- 
vention of Divine justice when the blessed 
hand of the victors will write on the 
pages of history a stern sentence against 
fascist criminals.” 

Metropolitan Benjamin, who kas been 
the representative of the Moscow Church 
in the United States and Canada, was 
a participant in the gathering in Moscow. 
Part of the Russian Church in America 
which placed itself outside of the juris- 
diction of the Moscow Church and was 
headed in the past by Bishop Theoph- 
ilus, was also invited to participate in 
the assembly, and likewise sent delegates. 
It seems that a basis for unification of 
the Orthodox Church in America was 
agreed upon. 

In addition to the Russian Orthodox 
Church, there was also a gathering late 
in 1944 of the Association of Evangelical 
Christians and Baptists. All the Evan- 
gelical and Baptist communities—Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, the Ukraine, Byelo- 
Russia and other parts of the Soviet 
Union—were represented. A Council of 
these churches was elected and is now 
functioning in the USSR. 


Question: Does the United States 
import Soviet coal? If so, what kind and 
how much? J. F., Newark, New Jersey. 


Answer: The United States imports 
from the Soviet Union high grade an- 
thracite, which has a high heating volume 
and low ash content. Over a period of 
years the entire import of Soviet coal 
into this country amounted to about 
one-half of one per cent of the total 
American anthracite production. 


By THEODORE BAYER 


Question: How is the public in the 
USSR advised of new or improved 
things to wear, eat, etc.? M.S. H., Hot 
Springs, New Mexico. 


Answer: Through newspapers, radio 
announcements and descriptions in maga- 
zines, the people in the Soviet Union are 
constantly informed of everything that 
Soviet industry produces for the con- 
sumption of the population. In case of 
food stuffs, any new product is carefully 
explained as to its content ‘and nutritive 
value. 

There is a considerable amount of 
advertising, not for competitive purposes, 
but for the acquainting of the popula- 


‘tion with what is currently available at 


cooperative and government stores. 


Question: I have heard considerable 
discussion regarding Marshal Timoshen- 
ko. Some say that he fell into disgrace 
and others even say that he was executed. 
Please give us some information on this. 
Also I would like to know where he was 
born and when. P. J. S., Montrose, 
Calif. 


Answer: There isn’t a grain of 
truth in all the gossip about Marshal 
Timoshenko. Only recently, Marshal 
Timoshenko was decorated by the So- 
viet Government with a top military 
award—the Order of Suvorov. He re- 
ceived the award for his work in co- 
ordination of the Soviet armies in 
preparation for the offensive. Marshal 
Timoshenko was born in 1895 in Fur- 
manka, a village in Bessarabia. 


Question: How does the immigration 
policy of the USSR compare with that 
of the United States? M. H., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Answer: The question, we assume, 
does not refer to the policy of the Soviet 
Union in regard to war refugees from 
other countries. There are at present a 
very large number of refugees (definite 
figures, of course, are not now available) 
who fled into the Soviet Union from 
neighboring countries before these coun- 
tries were liberated. 

The Soviet Union has never had the 
problem of mass immigration such as 
the United States has had since the 
latter part of the 19th Century. There- 
fore, there has been no establishment bf 
quotas, and the Soviet Union has con- 
sidered applications for individuals and 
families wishing to settle in the Soviet 
Union on the merit of each case. On this 
basis, many thousands of people were 
admitted to the Soviet Union before the 
war. 
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Poison and Antidote 
A review by JESSICA SMITH 


Report On THE Russians, by William 
L. White, Harcourt Brace and Co., New 
York, 1945. 


Russta Is No Ruppte, by Edmund 
Stevens. Greenberg. Publishers, New 
York, 1945. 


e 

ILLIAM L. WHITE’S “report” 
on the Russians tells us nothing 
at all about the Russians—unless it be 
a patience and graciousness out of this 
world in putting up with six weeks of 
W. L. W.’s company. But it tells us a 
great deal about the author. If it were 
not all there in cold print, it would be 
dificult indeed to imagine anything as 
ill-mannered, as crude and heartless, as 
sadistic and gutter-low as Bill White’s 

book about our Russian allies. 

Your first desire on putting down the 
book—if your stomach is strong enough 
to read it through—is to apologize to the 
Russian people who entertained Mr. 
White so hospitably, that they should 
have had to waste their time looking 
after such a visitor from our country at 
a moment when they were smashing the 
Germans back across their frontiers in 
the greatest battles in history. And to 
let them know that he isn’t a typical 
American and in no way represents the 
way the vast majority of our people 
feel about our Soviet allies. 

I have checked the book with the con- 
densed version that appeared in the 
Reader’s Digest, which was most effec- 
tively answered in our last issue by 
Raymond Arthur Davies, and found 
practically all the same material in the 
book, only worse and more of it. A few 
of the more egregious errors have been 
corrected. And here and there Mr. White 
has tried to cover up some of his more 
glaring falsehoods with an explanatory 
footnote. For example, he originally had 
a statement to the effect that information 
on the Burdenko system of live nerve 
transplantation was withheld by the Rus- 
sians “as a military secret,” and that 
probably the most charitable explanation 
of this was that the system was “only 
in the laboratory stage, from which it 
may never emerge.” But unfortunately 
for Mr. White, at just the time his 
Reader’s Digest articles appeared, a very 
full and detailed account of the whole 
process by a Russian doctor was pub- 
lished in the American Review of Soviet 
Medicine. So Mr. White is forced to 
retract his original deliberate distor- 
tion of the truth as having been “unfair 
to the Russian scientists,” and to admit 
that they have given us a great deal, 
including the blood bank which has 
saved so many thousands of American 
lives. 

But Mr. White’s original statement 
cannot be shrugged off by a footnote. 
And the hypocrisy of the correction be- 
comes clear when we see still standing 
his asinine assertion that “the average 
Russian doctor has less training than a 
good American nurse,” and that their 
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general standard of medical care can- 
not compare with that of western coun- 
tries. American medical men who know 
what they are talking about have attested 
the excellence of Soviet medical training, 
paid grateful tribute to the Russians for 
their immense contributions to medical 
science, and expressed envy of certain 
aspects of Soviet wartime medical or- 
ganization which they feel are superior 
to our own, 

Mr. White cannot gain absolution 
by minor confessions of error. The whole 
book is a horrible error, on the part of 
both its author and its publisher. It is 
fit only as a companion volume to Mein 
Kampf, illustrating the Big Lie technique 
advocated by Hitler. 

What, for example, is one to think 
of Mr. White’s purpose in going to 
Russia in the first place when one hears 
that in order to provide proper back- 
ground for Eric Johnston, whose party 
to’ the USSR White crashed, White 
gathered together such “experts” as 
Eugene Lyons, Max Eastman, William 
Henry Chamberlin, the traitor Alexander 
Barmine and the German Trotskyist 
Ruth Fischer? 

What are we to think of Mr. White’s 
veracity when, by his own private ad- 
mission, the locale of a conversation with 
two American engineers, which he re- 
ports as having taken place at Omsk, was 
nowhere in the Soviet Union, but in the 
rumor-filled fumes of an Algiers bar? 
Into the mouths of these two engineers 
he puts some of his most outrageous 
statements, i.e., “The trouble with the 
whole country is there aren’t enough 
capable men to carry out orders.” 
Their magnificent Red Army, their in- 
dustries and farms are _ presumably 
manned by pixies. If Mr. White did 
not hear that conversation in Siberia, 
where he writes that he heard it, why 
should we believe that such a conversa- 
tion ever took place at all, or indeed 
anything else that White ‘writes? 

Mr. White sets out to paint the 
Soviet Union as the grimmest, shabbiest, 
cruelest, drabbest, dreariest, most hate- 
ful place on earth. Indeed, judging by 
all the evidence in the book itself, he 
must have set out for Russia with that 
intention—a strange mission at a time 
when patriotic Americans might have 
been expected to concentrate on hating 
our enemies and strengthening our unity 
with our friends. 

If the Soviet people had not so totally 
devoted themselves to the war effort, 
Mr. White would not have found things 
as grim and shabby as he insists they 
are. Are we then to conclude that Mr. 
White would not have had the Soviet 
people put the needs of the war before 
everything else, thereby saving America 
as well as their own land? 

Of course there is plenty that is grim 
in the Soviet Union today, many un- 
painted buildings and much shabby cloth- 
ing. Others have reported on these things 
—although they have also reported on 


many other sides of Russian life as well— 
but at the same time they have indicated 
how inevitable some of these things must 
be as a result of the mighty war effort of 
the whole Russian people. Mr. White 
ignores the war, and attributes every sad 
face and worn coat to the presumed 
prison-like system under which the Rus- 
sians live. And where others saw plenty 


_of smiles and joyousness in spite of all 


the sorrows the Russian people have en- 
dured under Nazi invasion, White never 
sees anything but “grim, unsmiling faces.” 
The ruins of Stalingrad reminded him of 
“decayed molars.” He suggests that these 
ruins would “rattle around” in the ruins 
of London. The heroic Britishers need 
no defense from Mr. White. Nor could 
any comparison on earth ever dim the 
glory of Stalingrad. 

He speaks of the Germans as former 
allies of Russia. Russian diplomats 
are “like Prussians.” Patronizingly, he 
remarks on their badly cut suits (boil and 
lightly press a mail order suit, and you 
will get the same effect, he suggests). 
He makes the cruelest jibes at the women 
who entertained Johnston’s group, be- 
cause they were not young (one party 
reminded him of “date night at an Old 
Ladies’ Home”) or had double chins or 
gold teeth. He is still the apologist for 
poor little Finland. He is not above 
crude joking about the atrocities the 
Soviet people have suffered at the hands 
of the Germans. He blandly discusses 
anti-semitism in the Soviet Union (sic!) 
as something the government has done a 
good job in keeping down to the point 
where it is no stronger than in America, 
although conditions in this respect are 
not as good’as in England.... 

But why quote any more of this vicious 
nonsense ? 

In subtle ways throughout the book, 
Mr. White tries to identify Eric Johnston 
with his point of view. But certainly, 
judging by his public utterances, his 
acknowledgment of the importance of 
post-war American-Soviet cooperation 
and trade, Mr. Johnston’s visit had a 
very different aim than the one Mr. 
White reveals in his book. Mr. Johnston 
is reported to have let the Russians 
know that he was embarrassed by White’s 
criticism. It would be a service to Amer- 
ican-Soviet relations if Mr. Johnston 
would publicly disassociate himself from 
it, as have the group of correspondents 
whose statement is published elsewhere 
in this issue. 

From the very first page, White starts 
building up the sinister atmosphere with 
which he tries throughout to invest 
everything Russian. At the Russian Con- 
sulate in New York, he is “uneasy.” The 
Consul’s office has, of all things, double 
doors, and what’s more, the knobs are on 
opposite sides! Mr. White goes on 
and on about this. “Fumbling through 
them, you feel dazed, like a rat 
emerging... .” 

Perhaps Mr. White felt the same way 
when he left the Soviet Union? 


R. STEVENS’ book is a relief 
after William White’s and a 
rather remarkable example of how dif- 
ferently the same thing can be seen by 
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different people—depending to a very 
large extent on what they are looking for. 

Mr. Stevens does not see very deeply 
below the surface. He does not always 
have the discernment, the sympathetic 
understanding of the Soviet people that 
might be expected of one who has married 
a Russian wife and lived among the 
great Russian people. For my taste the 
book has far too much about the way 
the correspondents live in Russia, the 
Embassy parties they attend, the inside 
of the railroad cars in which they travel, 
and far too little about the Russian 
people themselves, and their country. 

But as a reporter, Mr. Stevens can 
give cards and spades to Mr. White for 
accuracy. And the fact that he spent 
six years in the Soviet Union against 
White’s six weeks is one good reason for 
his word to be taken as against White’s 
in the numerous passages that flatly con- 
tradict White’s conclusions. 

For example, arriving in Moscow last 
summer all White could see were “shabby 
people, dingy shops, dilapidated build- 
ings,” etc. But Mr. Stevens, comparing 
the city’s present condition to that two- 
and-a-half years ago on his last visit, 
and mindful of the untold sufferings of 
that period, found that “Moscow put 
on a brave appearance,” and that “the 
people looked surprisingly presentable.” 
Mindful, too, of the lack of materials 
for paint and repairs he was less im- 
pressed by the inevitable dinginess than 
by the fact that the bomb damage had 
been so skillfully repaired. 

And instead of seeing the USSR as a 
“penitentiary, and a “slave empire” 
Stevens, while declaring that Soviet 
democracy is unlike our own and neces- 
sarily curtailed by war needs, nonetheless 
has this to say: 

“There exists in Russia a form of de- 
mocracy, elementary if you will, but more 
genuine and pure within its limited 
scope than any American institution ex- 
cept the town meeting, to which in many 
ways it closely corresponds.” 

In the first part of the book Mr. 
Stevens attempts a telescopic survey of 
Soviet foreign relations before the war 
and the events leading up to the Soviet- 
German non-aggression pact which, while 
far from distorting these events in the 
way White does is no great contribution, 
and would better have been omitted. In 
dealing with important historical events 
Mr. Stevens is too prone to record as 
fact, certain speculations and hearsay 
of which he gives no proof. He is on 
more solid ground when he writes of 
those things that he has actually seen at 
first hand. 

Of special interest is Mr. Stevens’ ac- 
count of the Poles he saw in Teheran 
when he flew in to the USSR with 
Wendell Willkie’s party in 1942. These 
were the Poles supporting the Polish 
Government-in-Exile in London, whom 
General Anders was evacuating from the 
Soviet Union through Iran instead of 
keeping them there to join the Red Army 
in the liberation of Poland. Stevens 
reports that while many of the troops 
had already been shipped to Kenya, those 
who remained “were quite content to sit 
the war out in Persia—so long as the 
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liberal flow of British and American 
tunds and American Red Cross supplies 
continued.” Stevens learned from Amer- 
ican representatives that these supplies, 
under inflated Teheran prices, were a 
profitable source for speculation by some 
members of the Polish Red Cross. A 
pro-Polish British representative told 
him that the Russians had definite proof 
of the espionage activities of Polish Red 
Cross representatives in the Soviet Union. 

Visiting a camp for Polish - civilians 
just evacuated from the Soviet Union, 
Stevens remarked to their Polish Com- 
mandant who was expatiating on their 
ill treatment in Russia, that they looked 
surprisingly healthy. The Commandant 
told Stevens if he would come around 
later he would “fix up” some pictures of 





how terrible the people looked when they 
came out of. Russia (the Commandant 
had served with Denikin in 1919). 

Through an American major of Polish 
extraction, Stevens met a Polish officer 
who boasted of his leading part in a 
Polish prisoner-of-war conspiracy hatched 
in a Soviet camp. 

“The plan,” writes Stevens, “was to 
overpower the guards, seize their arms, 
and then appeal by radio for German aid 
(italics mine) in the form of planes and 
paratroops ... At that time the Ger- 
mans were advancing rapidly, and the 
air distance from their bases in northern 
Finland was only a few hours. Only the 
release of the Polish prisoners under 
the terms of the Polish-Soviet treaty fore- 
stalled the conspiracy.” 


Russian Poets in New Translation 
A Review by GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 


THREE Russian Poets, selections from 
Pushkin, Lermontov and Tyutchev, in 
new translations by Vladimir Nab- 
okov. New Directions, Norfolk, Conn. 


OOD translations of great poems 

are rare. Hardly a Russian classic 
fails to mention Pushkin. But when- 
ever we find a translation of a well- 
known Pushkin poem we are confronted 
with drab phrases and archaic construc- 
tion. Their great novels permit us con- 
tact; but the fountainhead of their litera- 
ture remains muddy, outmoded. I say 
this realizing that in translation much 
effort has been expended by able persons; 
nevertheless the first-rate translation is 
very rare. 

This slender: book contains five or six, 
a high average. Mr. Nabokov recently 
published an interesting study of Gogol; 
here he gives us a glimpse of the quality 
of three poets of his own tongue. 

The passages from Mozart and Salieri 
in this booklet are only a measured gain 
on A, F. B. Clark’s rendering in Mr. 
Yarmolinsky’s selections, published by 
Random House. Neither am I greatly 
impressed by passages from the Covetous 
Knight or A Feast During the Plague, 
both by Pushkin. Mr. Nabokov might 
well have saved his energy for the lyrics 
and shorter pieces. Both the magnificent 
Upas Tree and the Exegi Monumentum, 
translated with care by Babette Deutsch 
in 1936 are in Mr. Nabokov’s versions 
the best I have ever seen. For the first 
time, so far as I know, these behave like 
poems in English. A poetic force is ap- 
parent—a force named Pushkin. 

The best translation from Lermontov 
is his Triple Dream. This poem is so 
stunning in concept that any kind of 
translation, if only in terms of dictionary 
meaning, carries over a certain effective- 
ness. Again Mr. Nabokov’s translation 
is better than the others I have read. 
As in the case of Baudelaire’s Albatross 
and certain acute passages in Dante’s 
Purgatorio, translation is most successful 
when the image and concept behind the 
verse are made as direcf and as unclut- 
tered as possible in English words. The 
great music of the originals must be left 


behind; the great concept will effectively 
suggest the splendor of the whole. 

Tyutchev’s Dusk and Autumn are del- 
icate constructions; they undoubtedly de- 
manded even more time and labor. Such 
mood poems penetrate the language to 
such an extent that they seem to be noth- 
ing apart from their first being in words. 
These seem to me unusually good. 

However, I like best of all the first 
poem in this selection. Here is the same 
confidence, seemingly boastful when writ- 
ten, but now entirely true, which we 
meet in the Shakespeare sonnet which 
says: 


Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in 
his shade 

When in eternal lines to Time thou 
goest. 


We glimpse the scope and passion of 
Pushkin when we read: 


No hands have wrought my monument; 
no weeds 

will hide the nation’s footpath to its site. 

Tsar Alexander’s column it exceeds in 
splendid unsubmissive height. 


Not all of me is dust. Within my song, 
safe from the worm, my spirit will 
survive, 
and my subiunar fame will dwell as 
long 
as there is one last bard-alive. 


Throughout great Rus’ my echoes will 


extend, 

and all will name me, all tongues in her 
use; 

the Slav’ proud heir, the Finn, the 
Kalmuk, friend 


of steppes, the yet untamed Tunguz. 


And to the people long shall I be dear 

because kind feelings did my lyre extol, 

invoking freedom in an age of fear, and 
mercy for the broken soul. 


Obey thy God, and never mind, O muse. 
the laurels or the stings: make .it thy 
rule 
to be unstirred by praise as by abuse, 
and do not contradict the fool. 
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Where the Arctic Has Come Alive 
A review by ERNEST C. ROPES 


WITHIN THE CircLeE: Portrait of the 
Arctic, by Evelyn Stefansson. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York, 1944. 


F, as Churchill is credited with say- 

ing, “Russia is a riddle wrapped in 
mystery,” then the Soviet Arctic, one of 
the countries within the Circle described 
by Mrs. Stefansson in her all-too-brief 
sketch of the five countries touched upon, 
is an insoluble enigma. For here we 
have a picture of modern civilization 
actively at work in the frozen North; 
of cities burgeoning in the wilds; of sci- 
entists, men and women, begging to be 
sent into what a few years ago would 
be isolation. Yet it is all true, says the 
author, and proves it by facts, figures 
and photographs, previously available 
only to the Russians, whose land and 
achievements are described, and to a 


few “cognoscenti,” like Ruth Gruber, - 


and Sir Hubert Wilkins, whose achieve- 
ments and writings are landmarks to 
students of the Arctic as it really is 
under the Soviet government, and as it 
can be under the Canadian government. 

Greenland has been in the war news 
for many months, and stories of its an- 
cient republican form of government, 
perpetuated by the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, the only non-Eskimos on the 
island, form the background for an in- 
teresting study of the way the Danish 
government has protected the natives 
from disease, monopolized the trade, and 
kept the island’s purchasing power high 
by controlling prices of its exports, chief- 
ly natural cryolite, and ef its necessary 
imports, basic foodstuffs. Greenland is 
on all the postwar air-routes from the 
United States to Europe, and its Disko 
Island may well become an Arctic sum- 
mer resort, ‘with its southern climate and 
vegetation. Visitors might hunt caribou 
on land or join a whaling expedition 
during the “white nights” of the short 
summer. 

The picture of Iceland, which many 
American sailors heard of and saw in- 
timately during the early years of the 
War, is limited to a close study of Grim- 
sey and its people, but does not lose 
thereby, for the sketch includes ample 
background of history and economic 
progress of Iceland as a whole. ‘This 
is another small but old state that we 
are just beginning to know and appre- 
ciate. 

Technically Lapland is not a country, 
but, as the author points out, the sec- 
tions of four countries in which the 
Lapps prefer to live, with little competi- 
tion in that desire, content with their 
tribal government, their mountains, and 
their reindeer. Around these last the 
whole national life revolves, and their 
feeding and breeding habits take the 
place of a calendar in determining the 
migration and settlements of the people. 
Compared to this picture of nomadic 
life, the industrial development of Swed- 
ish Lapland, with its iron mines, hydro- 
electric power, and year-round North 
Sea port of Narvik, seems almost an 
anachronism. Yet it is responsible for 
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the city of Kiruna, where one of the 
most modern iron mines in the world 
ships trainloads of the famed Swedish 
ore all over the world. 

Without question, the Soviet Arctic 
presents a picture of the most carefully 
planned, comprehensive, and amazing de- 
velopment of any of the Arctic districts 
described in this volume. Based on ex- 
haustive and patient exploration; forti- 
fied by scientific studies of ice and sea, of 
temperatures and soils; and directed by a 
single all-powerful agency of the Soviet 
government, the development of the re- 
sources of this four thousand mile belt 
of ocean littoral and hinterland in the 
past fifteen years is one of the most 
striking achievements of the Soviet 
Union. Mrs, Stefansson devotes but two 
chapters to this tremendous subject, 
which is worthy of many volumes. But 
she succeeds in catching the pioneer 
spirit, and in at least suggesting the eco- 
nomic and social revolution that has 
taken place there. 

Igarka, the subject of the second chap- 
ter, is an epitome of the history of the 
past decade: a fishing village on the 
Yenisei River had become a lumber city 
of 20,000 inhabitants before the War, and 
more now, with all the attributes of civ- 
ilization, a busy industry, and a port that 
for two or three months in the year is 
crowded with ships flying every flag. An 
Arctic Institute in the town has solved 
the problems of building large structures 
on ever-frozen ground, and agricultural 
scientists are rapidly learning how to 
grow crops, under glass and in the open, 
and to provide vegetables and meat the 
year round in sufficient quantity to feed 
the population. New languages and 
schools for the native peoples, hospitals 
and dispensaries, a theater where visiting 
companies give Moliére, libraries and 
clubs for the townspeople and visiting 
sailors—these are some of the by-prod- 
ucts of the industrial growth described. 
The Soviet Arctic has come alive, and 
her people are “going places.” 

The chapters on Alaska and the Cana- 
dian Arctic concentrate on Point Hope, 
where a pre-historic settlement has been 
discovered, and Aklavik, a fur-trading 
center; but they give also an opportunity 
to the reader to learn much Polar his- 
tory and lore, about the life and habits 
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of the Eskimos, about the new oil-fields 
developed during the war and other lit- 
tle-known events. The Polar dairy farm 
at Aklavik would be hard to credit ex- 
cept for the author’s reputation for ac- 
curacy and the pictures of the cattle. 
But it duplicates the achievements of the 
Russians at Igarka and even farther 
North, and is an example of what the 
Arctic can produce when science and 
man work with the natural conditions 
instead of merely enduring them. 

This book is not a “sentimental jour- 
ney,” but a factual and pictorial record 
of what is actually happening in the Arc- 
tic of the present. With its carefully 
selected photographs and imaginative 
maps it is also a prophecy of the future, 
when all the countries concerned will 
combine and exchange information and 
experiences, when the Arctic regions will 
become the homé of millions of Russians, 
Americans, and Canadians, and will pro- 
duce new riches for the world and a 
comfortable life for the people living 
“Within the Arctic Circle.” 


New Soviet Films 


MarriacE. Directed by Isidor Annensky. 
Produced by the Tbilisi Studio, 
Georgian SSR. JuBILEE. Directed by 
Vladimir Petrov. Produced by Mos- 
film Studios. Both released by Artkino. 


AST year in the midst of the war, the 
USSR celebrated the fortieth an- 
niversary of Chekhov’s death. The two 
pictures Marriage and Jubilee were 
produced by the Moscow Art Theatre 
for whom Chekhov wrote his famous 
plays, ““The Sea Gull” and “The Cherry 
Orchard.” 

The first one, Marriage, is a gem of 
a satire on the marriage ceremony 
in a philistine home, which is disturbed 
by haggling over the dowry and eva- 
porates when the groom discovers that 
the general, whom he insists attend the 
feast, turns out to be a colonel. 

In the hilarious Jubilee the pompous 
banker Shipuchin (played to a T by Vic- 
tor Stanitsin) is driven to tears, and his 
secretary (Vasilli Toporkov) to homi- 
cidal frenzy by the nerve-racking chatter 
of two foolish women. So broadly hu- 
morous is the dialogue and so impotent 
and frustrated the characters that only 
Chekhov could have sketched so finely 
the types he bitterly criticizes. 

NATASHA TAKCE 








CULTURAL REVIEW (Continued from page 20) 


graphical rarities. They were packed 
in boxes and labelled with the exact 
shelf and section they had occupied 
and then sent into the interior in 
ships. 

In the meanwhile the library carried 
on all through the siege and bombard- 
ment. Its staff had been thinned out 
by the war. War work, such as forti- 
fying and sandbagging the building and 
taking shifts in the air-raid patrol was 
added to ‘the regular tasks. Yet the 
thinned out and overworked staff took 
on new services. They opened a special 
children’s reading room, they put on 
8$ exhibits on war events and historical 
anniversaries; and a group undertook 
the compilation of an annotated bili- 
ography on all printed material on the 
war. This will immensely lighten the 
research tasks of its future historians. 

In the summer of 1944 steamers put 
in at the docks in Moscow and the 
return of the library’s ‘treasures to 
their shelves began. By then the num- 
* ber of users of the library was already 
at its normal level. 

The scope of this library which, in 
some respects, is ‘the largest in the 
world, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing data. Its book stocks total 
more than 9,000,000 volumes, com- 
parable to the collection of the Library 
of Congress at Washington. It is used 
by over 800,000 visitors as compared 
with over 400,000 at the Library of 
Congress; and its annual book loans 
total over 4,000,000 as compared with 
2,300,000 issued by the Library in 
Washington. 

Like the Library of Congress, the 
principal increment to its book stocks 
now comes from the automatic addi- 
tion of copies of every publication 
issued in the country. 

The library began with the famous 
Rumyantsev collection of 28,572 books 
and some ‘thousand manuscripts as- 
sembled by the cultured nobleman of 


that name and bequeathed to the na- 
tion at his death. Other collectors and 
scholars added to its stores. By 1917 
it numbered about 1,000,000 books to 
which some 8,000,000 have been added 
in Soviet times. The Lenin library ex- 
changes items with the libraries of 
sixteen countries. 

Of the great libraries of the world 
the. Lenin Library is the youngest, 
having been founded only 82 years 
ago. The Library of Congress which 
was established in 1800, is nearly twice 
its age; the British Museum Library 
is older still, having been established 
in 1753; and the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale in Paris was established in the 
14th century. 

To take care of its immensely ex- 
panded activities the Lenin Library 
added two huge new buildings in 1939 
which have become architectural show 
places of the city. One, a tall book 
repository in concrete and glass, con- 
tains miles of shelf space with modern 
facilities for swift withdrawal and re- 
placement of the books. The other 
building, containing the reading and 
research rooms, is notable for its 
statuary and its portico of black 
marble columns gleaming with gold 
capitals. 


Tolstoy’s Heritage 


Tolstoy instructed his heirs to do 
all they could to give his work to the 
people, specifically mentioning that he 
wished his estate at Yasnaya Polyana 
to go to them. In fulfilment of Tol- 
stoy’s request his widow petitioned 
Tsar Nicholas II to take over Yas- 
naya Polyana as an institution of the 
state. The Tsar refused, ordering the 
estate to remain a private property. 

It was not till the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion that the estate became what Tol- 
stoy intended it to be, a possession of 
the people, and a national museum. No 






In the mountains of the North Caucasus the Armenian actor, Suren Macharyan, gives a Shakespeare recital for Red Army men 


step was taken by the Kerensky Gov- 
ernment to carry out Tolstoy’s wishes, 
though workers’ deputations called for 
its nationalization. 

After -the establishment of Soviet 
power not only Yasnaya Polyana but 
other -Tolstoy houses and their con- 
tents were preserved as museums, ex- 
hibits being added with the accumula- 
tion of Tolstoyana from other sources. 
Lenin himself signed the decree estab- 
lishing the Tolstoy museums. 

The one pre-Soviet Tolstoy museum, 
opened in Moscow in 1911, has ‘ex- 
panded in Soviet times into an im- 
portant research institution. Its library 
alone numbers 75,000 volumes in 57 
Soviet languages and 35 foreign lan- 
guages. Yasnaya Polyana has become 
a national shrine visited every year 
by thousands from all over the country. 

The most complete edition of Tol- 
stoy’s work ever undertaken, including 
everything extant from his pen and all 
the variations in the different versions 
of his works, is now being prepared 
by scholars associated with the Tolstoy 
Museums, from material in their col- 
lections. Of the total of. 95 volumes 
planned, 35 have already been published. 

When the Germans approached Yas- 
naya Polyana the most precious of the 
exhibits were evacuated. The vandals 
severely damaged the main building 
and burnt down other buildings that 
were part of the shrine, but Soviet 
artists and architects have been busy 
at its restoration and the Soviet people 
are again receiving this physical part 
of Tolstoy’s great heritage. 


Three Dimensional Pictures 


Three dimensional . vision of films 
without the use of special glasses by 
the spectator, had become a reality in 
the Soviet Union, before the war. The 
method, invented by Semyon Ivanov, 
son of a shoemaker in Central Asia, 
called for simultaneous projection of 
two films from carefully calculated 
angles upon a screen composed of very 





thin copper wires strung in three di- 
rections according to very exact calcula- 
tions. A screen of 25 square yards re- 
quired 112 miles of wire. 

Ivanov continued work on his in- 
vention even during the war. In place 
of the wires he now uses thin optical 
lenses with a conical surface that are 
affixed to a mirror. This gives an even 
clearer stereoptical effect. Twenty such 
screens are now being manufactured 
to be used in theatres in twenty cities. 

Ivanov’s discoveries have also served 
direct war purposes. At the outbreak 
of the war the inventor joined the 
Peoples’ Volunteer Forces and was sent 
to Leningrad. 

While he was there he devised front- 
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zone as that around Berlin with a mere 
wedge. Obviously, the “shoulders” had 
to be “squared,” i.e. the wedge widened. 

During the first week in February, 
Marshal Konev, on Zhukov’s left, 
crossed the Oder on a wide front, threw 
a siege ring around Breslau and Glogau, 
and pushed to within a few miles of 
Goerlitz, Forst and Guben, reaching the 
Neisse at a number of points, coming 
abreast of Zhukov’s “cutting edge” before 
Fuerstenberg, Frankfurt and Kuestrin 
and capturing Sagan and Liegnitz (re- 
member that the Neisse with the Oder 
form the last natural barrier east of the 
Berlin area and form the “gate” of the 
200-mile wide bottleneck—or defile—be- 
tween the Baltic and the Riesen Gebirge, 
on the northern border of Czecho- 
slovakia). 

Having straightened out the Silesia 
front, with minor advances made in the 
industrial area of Teschen and in Slo- 
vakia (General Petrov), Marshal Konev 
paused for regrouping and preparation 
of the coming big asault on Dresden and 
Leipzig. He ordered his men to “take 
Breslau apart, stone by stone” after the 
garrison had refused an offer to sur- 
render. 

This is where Marshal Rokossovsky 
went into action along the Graudenz- 
Schneidemuhl front. In a matter of a 
few days, he crashed through to Choj- 
nice (Khoinitze) and Elbing, capturing 
both strongholds, and reduced the Pom- 
eranian corridor to a width of less 
than fifty miles. At the same time, Gen- 
eral Cherniakhovsky began to squeeze 
the East Prussian pocket and broke 
through to the Baltic north of Koenigs- 
berg. Unfortunately, this talented young 
general was killed in action in the midst 
of the operation and did not live to see 
the triumph of his army group in clear- 
ing Junkerdom. Since his death, the 
Braunsberg pocket has been reduced to 
a mere 350 square miles, all East Prus- 
sian strongholds except Koenigsberg and 
Braunsberg having been captured. 

Following up Rokossovsky’s success in 
Eastern Pomerania, Marshal Zhukov 
sent his right wing into action in the 
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line applications of his inventions. He 
developed instruments with stereoscopic 
sights which proved of great value 
to the scouts. 

Other instruments devised by him 
made possible a new accurate reading 
of aerial photographs. The three di- 
mensional images overcame the effects 
ot camouflage. It was through his read- 
ing of reconnaisance plane photo- 
graphs, for example, that the position 
of two camouflaged armored trains, 
shelling Leningrad, were located. 

Ivanov is now working on three di- 
mensional X-ray photographs which 
are expected to open up new possibili- 
ties for medical diagnosis and surgical 
techniques. 


(Continued from page 17) 


first days of March and swiftly broke 
through to the Baltic in the region of 
Kolberg, Rokossovsky breaking through 
to the sea somewhat to the east of him. 
Belgard was pocketed and quickly re- 
duced. 

The walled city of Stargard fell on 
March 5 and Zhukov’s flank captured the 
port of Kammin at the mouth of the 
Oder on the sixth. Rokossovsky toppled 
Preussisch-Stargard (Starogard) on the 
seventh, and is pushing toward Danzig, 
flanking in to the west. Lauenburg fell 
on March 10. 

The result of this operation is that 
Zhukov’s right has caught up with his 
center, and German resistance in Pom- 
erania has been snuffed out, with a 
number of enemy divisions pocketed in 
the Danzig-Tczew (Dirschau) area. To 
the Latvian and East Prussian traps the 
Danzig trap has been added. 

Today Zhukov stands smack on the 
Oder from the Baltic to Fuerstenberg, 
with the exception of a few smallish 
bridgeheads the Germans hold opposite 
Stettin, Frankfurt, Fuerstenberg and at 
and around Kuestrin. 

The wedge has been transformed into 
a broadsword and the stage is set for 
a massive drive ‘to outflank the Berlin 
fortified area from north (Stettin) and 
south (Kottbus). 

However, such a drive will probably 
begin only when the Allied armies in the 
West are ready for a crossing of the 
Rhine at other points outside of the 
“lucky chance” crossing at Remagen 
which has not yet developed out of the 
first stage and whose position is still 
insufficiently stable. 

There is no doubt that the last phase 
of the “regular” war (i.e. the war against 
the Wehrmacht as an organized army) 
has now begun. This phase should de- 
velop between the Rhine and Weser in 
the west and between the Oder and the 
Elbe in the east, Allied armies meeting 
somewhere on the Hamburg-Braun- 
schweig-Erfurt dividing line. However, 
let us remember that the Germans have 
transferred a number of prisoners of war 
camps and political hostages to the 





Alpine region in the South; they are 
fighting hard in Italy; they are hanging 
on to Western Yugoslavia; they are con- 
ducting something which amounts almost 
to acounter-offensive on both sides of Lake 
Balaton with “large tank and infantry 
forces,” losing between 50 and 100 tanks 
per day in this remote corner of the 
theater of war. All this, taken together, 
points to a plan for a protracted “ir- 
regular” defense of the mountain re- 
gion lying south of the Mainz-Dresden 
line, west of the Dresden-Vienna- 
Zagreb line and north of the Zagreb- 
Bolzano line. Such a defense cannot 
last very long and will not bring any 
military decision, but it can have no 
mean political-nuisance value and should 
at least be reckoned with, not blithely 
dismissed as “impractical.” The Nazis 
know that “there is always time to hang” 
and every day of reprieve counts. 


From Our Fan Mail Bag 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Like Irving H. Flamm, one of your con- 
tributors, most of my knowledge of Russia 
has come through reading. However, for a 
teacher on a moderate salary your maga- 
zine is the best answer for one who wants 
more information. 

Henry A. Anderson 
Cortland, N. Y. 


To SovieT Russia TopAy: 

I saw a copy of your magazine for the 
first time today and read most of it before 
I put it down. I was surprised to see that 
it has been published for twelve years. 
I am one who is especially interested in 
having at hand a sympathetic and up-to- 
date report on the Soviet Union. 

The issue I saw was the August num- 
ber. I was especially interested in the 
editor’s comment on the Finnish Govern- 
ment and the articles by Edgar Snow and 
the Chicago attorney who has never been 


to the USSR. An Army Private 


To SovieT Russia Topay: 

I think your magazine is engaged in a 
most worthy cause. I expect marvelous 
developments in Russia during the next 
twenty-five years, progressive strides, in 
the line of a maturing popular government. 
In this awful war the people of Russia 
have learned to live and to die for each 
other, and for their survival as a nation. 
They have learned, as never before, to act 
as a unit. I believe that in so doing they 
have cemented the foundation of a great 
democracy. 

I believe the same applies to the United 
Nations, as a new Federation. They are 
learning to act as a unit, and are growing 
fast in mutual respect and esteem. They 
ate cementing the foundations of a popu- 
lar world federation. 

If Russia’s advocacy of collective secur- 
ity, while a member of the League of Na- 
tions, had been heeded by the other mem- 
bers, the present world tragedy would not 
have come to pass. In the matter of self 
defense during these intervening years, 
Russia has been the only realistic nation. 
When the Nazi menace developed, Russia 
was the only nation so effectively organ- 
ized and efficiently trained and equipped 
as to be able to check its barbarous hordes. 
England and Russia in turn held those 
hordes in check until adequate collabora- 
tion was possible on the part of the United 


Staten. John F. Hoyt 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Publications of the National 
Council of American-Soviet 


Friendship 


AMERICAN-SOVIET POST- 
WAR RELATIONS 
by Henry J. Kaiser 


Important address made on American- 
Soviet Friendship day by this leading 
American industrialist. Sent free on re- 
quest. $1.60 per hundred copies. 


OUR SOVIET ALLY IN 
WAR AND PEACE 
Hon. Joseph E. Davies 


Our former ambassador to Moscow dis- 
cusses needs and opportunities in American- 
Soviet relations and warns of the dangers 
of anti-Soviet propaganda. 3c. 


SOVIET RUSSIA AND THE 
POST-WAR WORLD 
by Corliss Lamont 


A valuable summary of Soviet foreign 
policy. 5c. 


SOVIET SPORTS 
by Eric A. Starbuck 


Mr. Starbuck, authority on athletics, de- 
scribes the methods and organization of 
Soviet sports. Illustrated with photos. 10c. 


SOVIET FARMERS 


by Anna Louise Strong 


A vivid description of the Soviet farm 
system that enabled Soviet agriculture to 
win: “the battle against starvation” and 
become a powerful fighting force. 10c. 


SOVIET CHILDREN AND 
THEIR CARE 


by Rose Maurer 


Soviet child care from the pre-natal pe- 
riod, through schooling with emphasis on 
wartime adaptations. Illustrated. 10c. 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION 


The complete text, with all amend- 
ments. Only American edition in print. 10c. 


THE 
BALTIC SOVIET REPUBLICS 


With an introduction by 
Frederick L. Schuman 


A condensation of the important book, 
“The Baltic Riddle”, by Gregory Meiksins. 
Gives the background and recent develop- 
ments. 10c. : 


SOVIET WOMEN 
by Rose Maurer 


The new Soviet family laws are dealt 
with in this succinct but comprehensive 
study of Soviet women. Illustrated. 15c. 


ORGANIZED LABOR IN USSR 
by Edwin S. Smith 


In a convenient question and answer 
form a vast amount of information is 
packed into these forty-odd pages. 10c. 


LABOR'S STAKE IN 
AMERICAN-SOVIET 
FRIENDSHIP 


Addresses by William Green, R. J. Thomas, 
William McFetridge, Joseph Curran and 
others. 10c. 





Bibliography on the Soviet Union. For 
Teachers and Students. List of Sources 
and Supplementary Teaching Materials 
(Mimeographed). 10c. 


Bibliography on Women, Child Care and 
the Family in the USSR. A Guide to 
Reading and Study (Mimeographed). 5c. 
20% discount on quantities of 10 or 
more on all publications listed here 


from 
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The body of a child dead from starvation 
and exhaustion found in the dreadful German 
murder camp at Oswiecim 


CHILDREN’S DEATH 


FACTORY 
(Continued from page 23) 


than ten times. Disturbance of nervous 
system, screams at-night.” 

“Senkevich, Grigori, seven years old. 
Was at camp in Salaspils. Extreme 
state of debilitation. Shows symptoms 
of tuberculosis. At camp his blood had 
frequently been taken from him.” 

“Sakson, Dmitri, eight years old. 
Was at camp in Salaspils. In extreme 
state of debilitation due to loss of 
blood. Doesn’t speak, poor appetite. 
Hope for recovery slight.” 

With horror I read names of chil- 
dren under two years of age. In the 
card index is listed the following: 
“donor, Anya Karamish, one year 
and seven months old. Subjected to 
blood letting at Camp Salaspils.” 

The few children who survived and 
who are now at the children’s home 
in Bolduri, will long scream out in 
fear at night. It is not an easy matter 
to black out the horrors they have been 
through. It will require many years 
before the agonizing memories of the 
black days spent at Salaspils will disap- 
pear from their minds. 

The Red Army has thrown the 
leeches. out of Latvia and has made 
another entry on its revenge list, “For 
the children of Salaspils.” 








For Teachers 


A Russian Primer, by Agnes Jacques, 
M.A. Packard and Co., Chicago. 


HIS is announced as “A graded 

elementary reader with grammatical 
supplement, explanatory notes and vocab- 
ulary based on contemporary subjects.” 
Prepared for the beginning student of 
Russian, the selections are adapted in 
part from Russian school texts for 
adults and in part from texts for Rus- 
sian secondary schools, of interest to 
adults. This primer fills a long-felt need 
and is already being used widely by 
teachers of Russian who find it interesting 
and useful. Some errors have been de- 
tected and will be eliminated in a second 
edition. 


BECTHHK 


Outstanding Newspaper 
in the Russian Language 


Articles and cables by Ehrenburg, Tolstoy, and 
other prominent Russian writers, authoritative 
American and European journalists and statesmen 
on Russian and world affairs. Military reviews, 
novels, book reviews, etc. 


Useful aid to students of 
Russian language 


Twice weekly. Subscription $5.00 per year, 
$2.50 for 6 months 
Sample copies on request 
VESTNIK 
497 Bathurst St. Toronto 4, Ontario 

















The latest 
in 
PORTRAITS 
of the 
NATIONS 
SERIES 


for 
Young Readers 


! “A remarkably comprehensive book 
upon the physical features, develop- 
ment and history of Russia . . . packed 
full of information easily conveyed. 
The book comes right down to the 
present, with a lucid explanation of 
what brought about Communism and 
the present Soviet regime.” 
—Pasadena Star News 


The 


LAND of the 
RUSSIAN 
PEOPLE 


By Alexander Nazaroff 
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Are vital to the understanding of 
Soviet Russia today. 






Watch and ask for showings of 
the following pictures in your city 
or community. 







Current Releases 
MOSCOW SKIES 


A dramatic story of Soviet fight- 
er pilots during the defense of 
Moscow from enemy air raids. 
Directed by Yuri Reisman. 


JUBILEE and 
MARRIAGE 


Two hilarious comedies based on 
Anton Chekhov's plays, starring 
Maretskaya and Fyodorova and 
other Moscow Art Theatre stars. 


















Coming Soon 


WAIT FOR ME 


A dramatic love story of the war. 
Completely spoken in English. 
Based on the poem and play by 
Konstantin Simonov. 


ZOYA 


The story of Zoya Kosmodem- 
yanskaya, Russia’s greatest hero- 
ine of this war. 


MAINLAND 


A stirring story of the early days 
of the war, starring Tamara Ma- 
karova. Directed by Sergei Gera- 
simov. 


ARTKINO PICTURES, INC. 


723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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PEACE SETTLEMENT 
(Continued from page 11) 


regard to the former allies of Ger- 
many, we must bear in mind the con- 
tribution which each one of those 
countries may have made towards its 
liberation and the measure of its 
participation in the war on the side 
of the’ United Nations until the com- 
plete defeat of Fascist Germany. 

(4)-We must also bear in mind the 
necessity of making good the material 
damage such as the destruction of 
cities, industry and transport, done by 
Hitlerite Germany and her satellites, 
and that this reparation must first of 
all be received by the countries which 
were most damaged. 


In regard to Germany, which is the 
most guilty in this war, we must apply 
all measures necessary for the preven- 
tion of new aggression on her part. 
These measures must include (a) pro- 
longed occupation of Germany by the 
Allies‘ and the establishment on her 
territory of an Allied Military Ad- 
ministration (b) severe punishment for 
war criminals and (c) the liquidation 
of all organizations created by the 
Nazis with complete confiscation of 
their funds and property, the transfer 
of heavy industry, and the prevention 
in the future of the development of 
such industry for the arming of Ger- 
many. The immediate stopping of all 
war production in Germany and the 
turning over to the Allies of all stocks 
of arms and ammunition is a necessary 
condition, together with the use of the 
resources of German industry, for 
the rehabilitation of the countries 
plundered and ruined by the Germans. 

The restoration by Germany of 
everything destroyed by her in the 
countries against which she waged war 
must be insisted upon. This must be 
done through her own resources and 
her manpower. This rehabilitation 
will be carried out first of all by those 
who took part in the destruction. Then 
there must be a reconstruction of the 
whole system of education of the 
younger generation, a radical alteration 
in the programs of educational in- 
stitutions and the dismissal of those 
instructors and teachers in schools and 
higher educational institutions who 
have been the supporters of Fascism. 
There must also be a liquidation of 
Fascist literature and control by the 
Allies of the German theater, cinema, 
radio and the press. There must be 
organization of propaganda of anti- 
Fascist ideas, of ideas towards peace, 
democracy, racial and religious equality, 
all with the aim of the final ideological 
defeat of Fascism. 
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Are You Studying 


Russian? 
These Are Standard 


1) SIMPLIFIED RUSSIAN 


METHOD 
by D. Bondar 


D. Bondar was late instructor in the Man- 
chester (England) School of Commerce. 
Particularly valuable as a conversational 
and commercial text book. For both class- 
room and home study. 


$2.50 postpaid 


2) A NEW RUSSIAN 


GRAMMAR 
by Anna H. Semeonoff 


A manual for the reading, writing and 
speaking of Russian. Practical for both 
classroom use and home study. The au- 
thor teaches Russian in a College in Edin- 


burgh. 
$2.25 postpaid 


3) FIRST RUSSIAN 


READER 
by Anna H. Semeonoff 


Intended for use at a very early stage in 
the study of the Russian language. Most 
of the stories are taken from Russian read- 
ers for school children but excerpts chosen 
are not juvenile. 


$1.25 postpaid 


4) NEW 
RUSSIAN-ENGLISH 
ENGLISH-RUSSIAN 


DICTIONARY 
by M. A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


A combined dictionary in the new orthog- 
raphy having 35,000 terms in each section; 
an unusually comprehensive guide to the 
reading, writing and speaking of Russian. 


$2.00 postpaid 


NOTE: On Canadian orders add 
ten percent to cover additional 
postage charges 


FOUR CONTINENT BOOK CORP. 
Dep't. M., 253-5th Ave., N. Wa 16, N. » 2 


Enclosed please find [] check (J bills (] money 
order, to the amount of $..... Ceccececacecasces 


01, 02, 03, 0) 4. 


WRONNO ik ie cccticcccccccccccecsccedcusesessacses 
Address ......... Publi c ‘Library Vererrer 
Ci cc csadeanddes Hatioit; ‘ Michigan Ew dakeis 
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MAP OF SOVIET 
INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 16) 


output, although Chiatura in Georgia 
still is the largest producer. Mag- 
nesium, like aluminum, is now pro- 
duced in the Urals as well as the 
Ukraine. New resources of nickel are 
producing both in the Urals and south 
of Petsamo, lost to the Finns as a re- 
sult of their former alliance with Hit- 
ler. (Canadian and other interests 
involved in the Petsamo workings are 
being compensated by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. ) 

The most significant change in the 
economic geography of the Soviet 
Union brought about by the war, par- 
ticularly in Soviet Asia, has not been 
in these primary industries. They had 
been established before. However, 
manufacturing industries had hardly 
begun to appear, even in the Urals. 
True, there were individual plants 
that had won world renown, like the 
gargantuan Ural Heavy Machinery 
Works at Sverdlovsk, which turned 
out entire steel mills, or the newer 
plant at Nizhni Tagil, capable of pro- 
ducing 50,000 freight cars a year. But 
diversified industry was lacking. Thus, 
the Urals and Siberia, with all their 
great construction projects, had pro- 
duced only a seventh of the country’s 
cement. With their immense stands of 
timber, these regions had turned out 
only a similar fraction of the paper 
output. The two great new textile 
mills in Tashkent and Barnaul were 
a fine beginning, but up to the war 95 
per cent of the country’s output still 
came from Moscow and Leningrad. 
Yet 40,000,000 people, nearly a fourth 
of the country’s population, now lived 
in the Urals, Siberia and Central Asia. 
Likewise the Soviet East produced only 
seven per cent of the footwear and an 
equal percentage of the refined sugar, 
up to the war. 

The war changed this picture con- 
siderably, although Central Russia, 
around Moscow, will continue to be 
the main supplier of consumers’ goods, 
both to the East and the devastated 
borderlands of West and South, where 
heavy industry is getting top priority 
in reconstruction. At Cheliabinsk in 
the Urals, shoe output multiplied six 
times during the war, through the ac- 
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New up-to-date, 44x22", on durable stock, 
only 50c, order from SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
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quisition of a large evacuated plant, 
and Magnitogorsk got two clothing 
mills and a shoe factory. The fish 
catch in Siberian waters in 1943 was 
three times as high as in 1940, and 
this is one of the staples in the Soviet 
diet. 

Thus, during the coming years of 
reconstruction, the devastated West, 
particularly the Ukraine, may well be 
the biggest customer for American 
goods. But as these areas are restored 
to normal, attention will again shift 
to the great expanses of Siberia which 
are bound to show tremendous advances 
in population, industry and agricul- 
ture in the years to come. 

A detailed discussion of the economic 
geography of the separate Soviet Re- 
publics and its implications for Ameri- 
can-Soviet trade, will follow in subse- 
quent articles. 


NAVY OF THE USSR 
(Continued from page 13) 


The Soviet Navy has successfully 
protected the flanks of the Red Army 
against the enemy at sea, and has been 
able to deal mighty blows against the 
enemy’s flanks along the coast. The 
Soviet Fleet has not only protected its 
own sea communications, it has also 
inflicted heavy blows on the enemy at 
sea. Well executed landing operations 
by the Navy at Feodosia, Kerch, Novo- 
rossisk and a number of places in the 
north proved of invaluable aid to the 
advancing forces of the Red Army at 
crucial phases of the war. Each of the 
Soviet fleets is suited to fight under 
the specific conditions of its own thea- 
cer. 

The Red Banner Baltic Fleet in 
the first phase of the war supported 
the Red Army during the defense of 
Leningrad. All attempts by the Ger- 
mans to penetrate to Leningrad from 
the sea were foiled. The marines took 
part in attacking German defenses out- 
side of Leningrad and later in the 
liberation of the Soviet Baltic coast. 
Motor boats and submarines of the 
Navy dealt crushing blows against the 
German fleet in the Baltic. 

Altogether the Germans lost hun- 
dreds of ships with a total displacement 
of more than two million tons in the 
Baltic. Soviet seamen also destroyed 
more than a thousand enemy aircraft, 
many guns and other armaments. At 
present the Baltic fleet is helping the 
Red Army to rout the fascists on Ger- 
man soil. 

The Northern Fleet of the Soviet 


Navy has safeguarded the communica- 
tions linking the USSR with its allies. 
The Germans were unable at any time 
to disrupt these communications. At 
the same time Soviet sailors during the 
war have sunk more than five hundred 
German transports carrying troops and 
war materials. 

Coordinating its actions with those 
of the Red Army during the defense 
of Soviet naval bases, the navy has 


‘landed many task forces in the enemy’s 


rear. Together with the soldiers, the 
sailors drove the Germans from Pe- 
chenga and Kirkenes. ' 

The Black Sea Fleet has sailed a 
glorious course during the present war. 
Its sailors won undying glory first 
during the defense of Odessa, Sevasto- 
pol and Novorossisk, and later during 
the liberation of these cities. In the 
battle of Sevastopol alone, in April and 
May ‘1944, Soviet sailors destroyed 
about two hundred enemy ships carry- 
ing troops and war materials. The 
Black Sea Fleet has successfully com- 
pleted its operations, having not only 
liberated Soviet naval bases, but also 
those of neighboring states where the 
Germans had massed their naval forces. 

Sailors of the Danube Flotilla par- 
ticipated in the liberation of Belgrade, 
capital of Yugoslavia, and also helped 
to clear the Germans from Budapest. 

More than twenty-five officers and 
sailors of the fleet have earned the 
highest Soviet honor, the title of Hero 
of the Soviet Union. About sixty thou- 
sand sailors have been decorated with 
orders and medals from the govern- 
ment. 

Altogether in thirty-seven months of 
war the Soviet Navy has destroyed 
more than two thousand warships and 
transports and 766 small craft of the 
enemy. Soviet warships, the Navy anti- 
aircraft batteries and aircraft de- 
stroyed 6,829 enemy planes. 

The mass heroism and fighting spirit 
of Soviet sailors are not only a reflec- 
tion of their historic traditions. Today 
they have reached a higher level than 
ever before as a result of the economic 
and political might of the Soviet State 
and the moral and political unity of 
the Soviet people. The victories that 
the Red Navy has achieved together 
with the Red Army are above all due 
to the leadership of Marshal Stalin, 
who as commander-in-chief of our 
armed forces has carried the main re- 
sponsibility for the organization and 
training of the Red Army and Navy 
and their strategy in battle. 
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ET Ross T. Melntme, Vice Admiral, Medical Corps, Surgeon General, U. S. Navy: “. . . your idea 
4 is an excellent one. ... You have produced a most presentable journal both from the profes- 
0 sional and technical viewpoints. Difficulties in language have made Soviet medical experiences 
oA available only infrequently, and then often in abstracted or popularized versions. The articles 
S in your first number are engrossing and eriginal. Let me compliment you again.” 
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SOVIET MEDICINE 


DR. HENRY E. SIGERIST, Editor 





ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO READERS 
OF THIS MAGAZINE 


The Organization of Medical Care for the 
Wounded, by E. I. Smirnov. 
Experimental Cancer Research in the Soviet 
Union, by MicHaet B. SHIMKIN. 
Some Aspects of Psychiatry in the U.S.S.R., by 
Grecory ZILBOORG. 
Twenty-five Years of Health Work in the Soviet 
Union, by Henry E. SIGERIsT. 
Russian Medicine Organized for War, by Hucu 
Cagor. 
Russian Advances in Military Medicine, by 
Viapimir V. LEBEDENKO, 
Professor of neurosurgery at the First Moscow Med- 
ical Institute at present in the U. S. representing 
Russian Red Cross and Red Crescent. 
Medical Care Through Medical Centers in the 
Soviet Union, by Henry E. SicErist. 
Book reviews, editorials, surveys, biographical 
material covering the field of Soviet Medical 
Science and Public Health. 





The AmERIcAN REviEw oF Soviet MEDICINE is the 
only magazine published in this country which 
is devoted exclusively to recording the unique 
developments in the fields of medical science and 








DR. ROBERT L. LESLIE, Business Manager, 
AMERICAN REVIEW OF SovIET MEDICINE, 
180 West 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 
Enclosed please find my money order for $6.00 for which 


kindly send me the bi-monthly AMERriIcan REviEw oF Soviet 
Menic1NE for one year (6 issues), starting Vol. 2 No. 1. 
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public health in the Soviet Union. Its articles are 
contributed by outstanding Soviet authorities 
and translated by eminent American medical 
scientists. The AMERICAN REVIEW OF Soviet MEDI- 
CINE is the official organ of the American-Soviet 
Medical Society, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, President, 
and is published bi-monthly. | 

Because of the paper shortage, the print order 
of the Review is limited. 


96 pages 7” x 10” Illustrated 





Some Opinions of 
The American Review of Soviet Medicine 


“Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, renowned Johns Hopkins medical 
historian and editor of the AMEeRIcAN Review oF Soviet 
MepiciNE, has a fact-packed survey of 25 years of Russian 
health work.” 

“The American-Soviet Medical Society, headed by the 
distinguished Harvard physiologist, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, 
has for its purpose the interchange of medical information 
between the two great Allies, breaking the barriers of dis- 
tance and language. It has just issued the first number of 
its handsomely-printed journal, AMERICAN REVIEW oF 
Soviet Mepicine, which is chockfull of interesting facts 
about recent advances in Russian medical science.” 

—ALBERT Deutscu, in PM. 


“The American Review or Soviet Mepicine .. . will not 
only succeed in strengthening the bonds of friendship and 
cultural understanding between our two great peoples but 
will add to the enlightenment of the entire world and will 
prove an important step in the mutual sharing of scientific 
achievements among nations, which will enrich the life of 
man after the plague of fascism has been cleansed from 
the earth.” —Vziapimir V. LesepeENKo, Representative of 

Russian Red Cross in the United States. 


“The American Review or’ Soviet MEpIcINE . . . will con- 
tain translations of important papers from the Russian, 
survey articles written by American experts on various 
aspects of Soviet medicine, news of current medical events 
in the U.S.S.R., reviews of Soviet medical books, and ab- 
stracts from Soviet medical periodicals. At a time when the 
Soviet Union is enduring magnificently and most valiantly 
the exacting strain of total war and when Soviet surgeons, 
meeting the exigencies of mobile combat, are confronted 
with unique situations, the Review will present a section on 
war medicine.”—WaLtTer B. Cannon, Professor Emeritus 

of Physiology, Harvard University. 
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The story of the incentives behind the Soviet victories, 
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on the batilelines, in the factories, farms and homes 





The Soviet Spirit 


by DR. HARRY F. WARD 


* N his introduction Dr. Ward writes: 


: 

4 From the first days of the first Soviet Re- 
public a few inquiring spirits have tried to 

give their fellow citizens the facts and tell them 

the truth about the new society that was being 

built there. ... 


Twice I went to the Soviet Union for study. 
Each time I saw what would be a miracle of his- 
tory to those who did not understand what was be- 
hind the events. . . . My purpose was to find out 
whether the incentives of an infant society were as 
powerful and practical as those of the capitalist 
world, and whether their weaknesses and dangers 
could be overcome as those of the profit motive 


‘THE 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY (Dept. A.) 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose [] check [] money order [J currency for $2.00 
for a year’s subscription to Soviet Russia Today for one 
year and a copy of “The Soviet Spirit” by Dr. Harry F. 


[] Renewal 


had not been. The evidence showed that the Soviet 
economy was succeeding and would succeed. Re- 
cent developments have provided additional proof. 
The evidence was observed and analyzed in the 
industrial centers of Leningrad and Moscow; on a 
communal type of collective farm in ihe black soil 
belt of the Volga Region; in the big harvesting ma- 
chinery plant outside of Rostov; in the Baku oil re- 
gion; in three Caucasian republics; in Odessa. 
Mrs. Ward and I traveled alene and lived most 
of the time at people’s homes, seldom in hotels.... 
Thus we came to know the .... story of Soviet in- 
centives and to understand that, because of all it 
means for the future of human living everywhere, 
there is no more pregnant chapter in history. 


7. scope of this informative and inspiring 
book may be indicated by its contents: WHY 
THEY WerE Wronc—“Our Spirit 1s DIFFERENT’ — 
No FEAR OF THE FuTURE—THE Buitprrs Ficot— 
Not FoR THEMSELVES ALONE—WHAT’S OuRS IS 
MINE—SOCIALIST PROFIT AND CAPITALIST VIRTUES 
-—EveryBopy’s Business—THEY WorK TOGETHER 
—WINNING THE BATTLE OF PRODUCTION—SOCIALIST 
CoMPETITION—WoORKERS’ INITIATIVE—PAYMENT BY 
RESULTS — OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL—SociAL Ap- 
PROVAL—THE SOCIALIZED INDIVIDUAL—THE PULL 
OF THE FUTURE. 
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Dr. WARD has taught in theological schools for 

over a quarter of a century and is at present 
Professor Emeritus of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He was founder of the Methodist Federation 
of Social Services. He has traveled extensively, in 
Europe and the Orient, visiting the USSR twice, 
the second time for a stay of a full year. He is the 
author of Social Creed of the Churches, The Bible 
and Social Living, The Gospel for a Working 
World, The New Social Order, In Place of Profit, 
etc. His analyses of Soviet ethics and incentives is 
therefore based on a first hand, lifelong study of 
the ethical systems of the world. 
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| ag SOVIET SPIRIT is a new book, not a reprint. 
By special arrangements with the publisher we ‘are 

enabled to offer our readers a copy of this great | 

new book, just off the press, together with a year's 

subscription to the magazine, for only $2.00. 

















